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RatiRroap Mar.—We have again to ask the 
indulgence of those who have subscribed for 
the Railroad Map. We were obliged, even af- 
ter it was nearly ready, to have it re-engraved, 
which of course has very much retarded its ap- 
pearance. It will, however, be far more com- 
plete than at first contemplated, as there will 
accompany it a concise description of the most 
important railroads and canals, compiled from 
the best sources within our reach, which will 
render it far more useful to those who desire to 
se@ ata glance the numerous works of the kind 
now constructed, constructing, and in contem- 
plation. 

It will be forwarded as soon as completed to 
those who have ordered it. It is desired that 
those who wish it, but have not ordered it, will 
let us know at an early period, that all those for 
a distance may be forwarded at the same time. 

It comprises all that section of the U. States 
and Canada in which there are any works of 
internal improvement. And in order that the 
account to accompany the map may be as com- 

‘ plete as possible, we desire that a short state- 
ment may be forwarded to us at the earliest 

. “possible period, by the engineer, president, or 
agent of each company now constructing, or 
wt preparing to construct, any work of the kind 
; _ within the limits of our map. It will cause 
them very little labor, yet confer upon us a 
i; and we in our turn will endeavor 












;||the South Carolina Road, the Chesapeake and 


condition of, and amount of business done on, 
those works which are now in fuse, excepting 


Ohio Canal—statements relative to which we 
have already received. 





Boston anD PRrovipence RariroaD.—We 
have been favored with a copy of the charter 
granted by the Rhode Island Legislature, at their 
late Session, for the continuance of this Road 
frem its termination at the Massachusetts’ Line 
to tide water in Providence. The company, 
although for a time kept in suspense, have, as 
will be seen by the following extract from the 
charter, very little cause to complain. The 
charter is a very liberal one. 


“‘And the said Corporation are hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to locate, construct 
and finally complete a Railroad in such man- 
net and form as they shall deem most expedi- 
ent, commencing at the dividing line between 
this State and the State of Massachusetts, apd 
at that point which shall interseet and connect 
with the railroad now being constructed by the 
Boston and Providence Railroad Corporation, 
from the city of Boston in said State of Massa- 
chusetts, towards the State of Rhode Island ; 
and from this dividing line as aforesaid passing 
into the State of Rhode Island to tide water in 
the city of Providence, in such place or places 
as may be deemed most,convenient for said 
company, and with such lateral branches of 
said road to any part of the waters of Narra- 
gansett Bay, or to —_ villages or factories as 
the said company shall deem expedient, provi- 
ded the same do not interfere with the privile- 
ges heretofore granted to any other railroad 
company.” 

Twelve miles of the road commencing at 
Boston are completed, and will be opened for 
use on Tuesday next, the 3d of June. For the 
purpose of witnessing this event the directors 
will assemble in Providence, and on Monday 
pass along the line towards Boston, with such 
gentlemen as desire to examine the route, and 
witness its state of forwardness ; and on Tues- 


jger cars, with a locomotive engine, on that part 
of the toad which is completed. 


day they purpose an excursion in their passen-|} 


.||posts near the river. 


The railroad between Buffalo and Black Rock, 
in the State of New-York, has been finished in 
part, and the cars have commenced running on 
the Buffalo end of the route. At the Black Rock 
end, a line of stages conveys passengers to the 
Falls. 





InTERNAL ImprovemENTs In CanaDa.—We 
publish to-day an account of two contemplated 
works of improvement in Canada, which, when 
completed, will afford great facilities to the in- 
habitants of the upper province. The first is 
for a canal from Port Hope, on Lake Ontario, 
to Rice ‘Lake, and probably to Lake Simeoe, 
from which there is a water communication 
with George’s Bay and Lake Huron... The 
other, a railroad from Ancaster, at the extreme. 
west end of Lake Ontario, to the town of Lon. 
don, on the river Thames, and probably to Lake 
Huron. These are works of great importance 
to Canada. It will be seen, by a glanee at the 
map, that these works, if completed, taken in 
conjunction with the improvement of the St. 
Lawrence, now in contemplation for steamboat 
and sloop navigation, will divert much of the 
business now done upon the Erie Canal—and 
that they will be completed, we have little 
doubt. 
What, then, ought New-York to do to retain 
her share of the business! She ought, and 
must, construct a sloop and steamboat canal 
from Oswego to the Hudson. That, and only 
that, will secure her just proportion of the bu- 
siness. 
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‘Avavsta AND ATHENS (Ga.)” ‘RaiwkoaD.— 
The continuation of the South Carolina 
road to Athens, (Ga.), or rather the cénstruc- 
tion of the Augusta and Atliens Railroad, which, . 
we hope, will soon be commenced, will consti- 
tute another very impertant link in the great 
line to the Mississippi River, for cease : 
point it certainly will not be tem ‘ 
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Posts.—The Maine Farmer iio. 
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party. It would afford us great p 








our thanks for his polite invitation te be one o! 
ls other engagements will probably 
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following isan outline containing thé 
‘ial features of a Report'to His Ex- 


ceellency Sir fohn Colborne, on the practicabi-'|road. 
lity of connecting Rice Lake with Lake Onta- 

rio, by a Canal ti Port Hope, by Mr. R. 

A. Maingy, Civil Engineer. es 


. Mr. Maingy commenced his survey about the 
middle of December last. The object was to 
ascertain the | and most direct route 
nom Rice ee ges 

v ormi difficulty presents itself 
Within few yards of Rice Like, in a high 
ridge of land stretching in an Kast and West 
direction from near the mouth of the river 
Trent, quite through the country, into the 
State of Ohio, rising from a few yards to many 
hundred feet above the level of the waters in 
Rice Lake. It being necessary to get a 
sufficient supply of water from the Lake to feed 
the Canal for the first three miles—this barrier 
appeared at first}sight as an insurmountable ob. 
stacle to the undertaking ; but, by persevering 
in his researches, discovered a natural passage 
or ravine through it, well calculated to assist 
in passing through this formidable ridge ; al- 
though its adoption will occasion the route of 
Canal to be more circuitous than could be 
wished, from its being necessary to follow the 
ravines the whole distance to Port Hope—still 
it is the only chance there is of bringing the wa- 
ters of Rice Lake down to Port Hope. 

Mr. Maingy’s attention was next directed to 
the choice of a place at which the Canal should 
commence at the Rice Lake, and Orton’s Creek 
has been determined on, on account of an ex- 
cellent harbor and many other advantages. 

The proposed dimensions of the Canal are 
twenty-two feet broad at bottom, with a slope 
of one foot and a half horizontal to a foot per- 
ac and four feet depth of water, with 

ks seventy feet long, by fourteen feet broad, 
and in general ten feet lift. It is also proposed, 
in consequence of the very great distance from 
the intended line of Canal, at which proper 
building stone can be procured, that the locks 
biionld be built of wood, which, if properly con- 
structed at first, will, with occasional repairs, 
last from fifteen to twenty years, and be equally 


difference of expense between them will more 
than repay the cost of maintaining them in re- 
pairs, and should it ever be contemplated to in- 
erease the dimensions of the Canal, those built 
of wood can be readily removed. 
The route of Canal follows the natural pas- 
before mentioned, in a southerly direction ; 
after crossing the Cobourg Road, the land rises 
very rapidly until it arrives at the summit of 
the ridge, distant from the Lake one mile and a 
a al and 63 feet and 15th-hundred part of a 
ootfabove its level; on the north and south sides 
of which summit, (atja few yards asunder,) two 
springs take their rise, one sending its overplus 


Ontario. Both are, however, very insignificant ; 
from this point the route continues in nearly a 
straight direction, until it crosses the Cavan 
Road, at the corner of Howe’s Inn, and enters a 
ravine} running in a due west direction to 
Moon’s clearing, the termination of the first 
section, and three miles distant from the place 
of starting—the fall of the land from the sum- 


y dute is once more level with the waters of the 
. ‘The expense of this section will be very 
‘in consequence of the great depth of cut- 


estimate. A guard gate at the head of the lake 
reasired to protect the Canal against 
all floods, that otherwise would have 


supply of water in case of any ac- 
’ occurring along the line of Canal. The 
next section continues In the same direction for 
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ed A, (see plan,) to build a dam of such 
f nsions, that it will not only resist the 
effects of frost, but also serve the purpose as a 
oad. An embankment to confine the water 
roms deste too much land: will be required 
on the north side of the ravine, unless the land 
which is of no value can be procured in gift, 
(which is not improbable, from the anxiety of 
the different holders of land along the route of 
Canal, to see it go into immediate operation,) 
in which case a saving of £2,005 Os. 6d. may be 
effected in this section,—to provide against 
floods, as also to carry off the overplus water, 
it will be requisite to construct a waste wier in 
the dam, and two along the embankment ; the 
former will be very valuable for.any hydraulic 
establishment, and would, in the course of a 
few yeafs, more than pay the expense of erect- 
ing the dam, &c., as also keeping it in repair. 
In the next section, running in a southerly di- 
rection through Mr. Trotter’s land, being much 
above the level, there will be some extra excava- 
ting, and, as per annexed estimate, the amount 
required to complete it will be £4,758 7s. 4d. 
The section commencing near Mr. Riddle’s 
land, follows the same direction as the last, to 
its termination in the centre of Mr. Seaton’s 
clearing—in this mile nine locks, of ten feet 
lift each, will be necessary. Smith’s stream is 
frequently crossed in this and the two following 
sections, but nv culverts will be required, as 
its course can readily be changed, until such 
time as the work be completed, when it is in- 
tended to admit it into the Canal,—the cost of 
this section, as per detailed estimate, will be 
£4,533 6s. The next mile, which is somewhat 
winding, commencing in the 9th lot of the 6th 
concession, follows the before mentioned creek 
in the 7th lot, then turns back with a gradual 
bend into the 10th lot, back again into the 8th 
lot of the 5th concession, and terminates at 
Messrs. Boen and Coy’s mill pond. In this 
section 6 locks, of 10 feet lift each, will be ne- 
cessary—cost of this mile £3,306 19s. 

The 8th section, terminating at said mill dam, 
will cost but little, it being intended to make use 
of the pond, as being a canal already formed ; 
by raising the present mill dam from 4 to 15 
feet, it will drown the ravine as far back as 
Fye’s clearing, the termination of the last sec- 
tion, and afford more than sufficient depth of 
water for the navigation, at the small cost of 
£370, and at the same time serve as a reservoir 
for supplying the locks, and by raising the wa- 
ter on a level with a small ravine, through 
which it is intended to leave the:pond ; much 
extra cutting will be saved in the next section 
which, commencing at this point, continues in 
a south-east direction through the lands of 
Messrs. Jamieson and Quay, and by six locks, 
(one of five feet, and five of ten feet lift,) de- 
scends into Bedford’s Creek, which turns its 
direction to the south. The cost of completing 
this mile, (in which there is some extra cutting 
in passing from the mill to the creek,) as per 
annexed estimate, will be £5,284 3s. 6d. he 
10th seetion continues still to following the 
course of the same creek, which is admirably 
adapted for damming, (its banks being very 
steep, and not more than eighty feet asunder,) 
were it not for the rapid fall of the land, which 
will require four locks of ten feet lift each, and 
cost, agreeably to the annexed estimate, £2,527 
17s. From this last section, following the same 
creek to the termination of the 11th section, at 
John Brown, Esgq.’s mill pond, two locks, of ten 
feet lift each, will be necessary, and the cost of 
completing it will be £1,754 3s. 6d. 12th and 
13th sections, commencing at the; mill pond, 
which it is intended, by the formation of a tow- 
path along its bank, and clearing it of its stumps, 
&c., to use, as part of the Canal, terminates in 
John D. Smith’s property, near the stone quar- 
ry. One. lock, of ten feet lift, will be required 
to descend into, and two locks, (one of five and 
one of ten feet lift,) todescend out of the pond. 
The expensé of this section will be £2,012 15s. 
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of the Wharf Company’s Land. In this sec. 
tion there will unavoidably be some rock exea- 
vation, also some embanking, and five locks, 
one of five feet and four of ten feet lift. 

The whole distance, from Orton’s Creek, in 
Rice Lake, to the Wharf, at Port Hope, is 14 
miles, within a fraction, and the difference of 
level between the two lakes is 361 feet, and 32 
hundredth parts of a foot, as per annexed esti- 
mate, which has been carefully made. The 
amount required for eo the communi- 
cation, will be £101,535 159. 6d. 

The ultimate success of any measure for fa- 
cilitating the communication of the Rice Lake 
with Lake Ontario, depends wholly upon its 
connection with an accessible harbor. The 
reporter considers that he has sufficiently in- 
formed himself of the localities of the shores of 
Lake Ontario, to be able to say with confidence 
that Port Hope, from its position, is not only 
the natural, but the most accessible, point of 
communication to the chain of eiieab lokes 
by which this section of country is every where 
intersected. Its natural disadvantages are very 
few, and capable of being greatly improved ; the 
harbor, when completed, (which it will be-this 
summer,) will be one of the safest and «most 
convenient ones between this and Quebec, and 
capable of sheltering uny number of ships that 
are likely atjany time to be found on these wa- 
ters. 

As no natural intercourse, however ‘perfect, 
if comparatively distant and prolonged, ean be 
of much benefit to the district from whence it 
proceeds, so neither will a communication, 
however short, be of much utility, if it does not 
possess a proper outlet for the produce of the 
country at some convenient harbor. 

That. the position of Port Hope is particular- 
ly favorable for the termination of such a work, 
must appear evident to every partial observer ; 
it is not only the shortest possible distance from 
Lake Ontario to Rice Lake, possessing @ safe 
and commodious harbor, but its eminences 
present every facility for defence in case of 
war ; and the communication from Lake Onta- 
rio to Rice Lake up to Lake Simcoe, can by this 
route be completed for a sum not greater than 
is necessary merely to open the navigation 
from the fmouth of jthe Trent to Rice Take. 
These are facts that cannot be refuted, and 
which the reporter sincerely hopes will induce 
its] being adopted and undertaken by the pro- 
vince im lieu of the round-about and expensive 
route by the Trent. 

An estimate follows the report, which it is 
not necessary we should particularize; it is 
sufficient to say that it amounts to £101,426 6s. 
6d. currency. 





Lonpon and Ontario Raitro av.—We: per 
ceive, by the True Patriot, that the first meet- 
ing of the friends of the London and. Gore Rail. 
road was held in London on the 7th ult and we 
rejoice to find that stock to the amount of 400 or 
500 shares was taken up before the meeting 
adjourned. A committee to select subserip- 
tions along’ the line of the contemplated: road 
was appointed, ‘and stock books 'placedjin their 
hends, or transmitted by mail to such gentle- 
men of the committee as were not at the meet- 
ing. ‘The Act requires that stock to’ the 
amount of £25,000 be taken up, before the 
company can be completely organized ; and it 
appeare by a letter received this day, by E. A. 

albot, Esq., from the Secretary ‘of the Com- 
mittee at London, ae there is no doubt of that 
sum being subscribed by persons possessi 
erty on the line of the ended road. We have 
heretofore avoided making any allusion to the act 
of Incorporation of the London and Gore Com- 
pany, solely because we felt apprehensive that 
the undertaking of such magnitude was beyond 
the means of the aes Pome interested in 
carrying it into effect ; and fri as. we have 
parley dh to public improvement, and. highly 
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srect: claim of novelty of invention is made 


“TE beg, therefore, to state that as far back as 


‘putting together of these wheels, I used a 
precaution which appears. to have escayed 


ithe spekesa little too full to admit of their 
‘inear sho omy of an inch between them; a 
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‘of the :felloes, and the consequence was that 


‘ iforeed the spokes home to the box, and 


“never observed a spoke become loose by 
i persed it need: hardly be ‘said, that the 
belt. inthe butts of the spokes require 
‘to beamade of an oval form, to-admit of the 
°“ contfaction taking place without bending the 
* bolts: (My naves were of gun-metal, and | 
‘s foand it: better to have the: holes of the inne 
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atly benefitted by its completion, 
e produce of the finest and most fer- 
of the country of America must, in a 
, be of littlé value unless some such 
ment is effected, we are not at all sur- 
‘that the farmers.are coming for- 
¢.stock, solely under the influence 
mpression, that, should the business on 
ds-make no return in the way of tolls, 
Is would increase in value to such an 
ipital they miay possess. ‘The sum 
000 is said to be amply sufficient to 
make an-excellent iron or wooden railroad from 
London to Hamilton, or Dundas, and if any 
farmer whose land would be increased in value 
50 per cent. by the completion of so magnificent 
an uniertaking, was to take up two shares, 
which for the most would only subject him for 
two yore a quarterly payment of £3 2s. 6d. it 
would. be unnecessary to open a stock bom 
the line of the intended road. Should the Com- 
pany succeed, (as we hope sincerely they will,) 
in maki road from the head of the Lake to 
London, can be no deubt of its being con- 
tinued to the navigable waters of the Thames, or 
of its being one of the most profitable investments 
of capital in this country. A single glance of Sa- 
muel Taylor’s new map, on which the intended 
line of the road is marked, and the extensive 
region bordering on Canada, west of the St. 
Clair, will be sufficient to show that in the 
event of its continuance either to the navigable 
waters of the Thames, or to the south-western 
extremity of Lake Huron, the Company must 
derive all the benefit of the extensive carrying 
trade and travel now going on between the 
eastern and western States of the Union.—[To- 
ronto Courier. ] 





Wedge Wheels—Indian Arts and Manufac- 
tures; By Joun Rostson. [From the 
London Mechanics’ Magazine. | 

S1r,—In the Mechanics’ Magazine for 

April there is an article entitled ‘‘ Hancock’s 

Wedge Wheels,” in which, although no di- 


by your correspondent, most readers will be 
led to infer that the construction of the wheel 
is new, and the invention of Mr. Hancock. 


ithe year 1811, I had wheels with the spokes 


and ‘naves of the same identical construc-|| 
ution,:made at Hyderabad, for some artillery 
-. Carriages. 


I had a pair made at the same 
time for a curricle, in which the nave was 
fixed on the axle by double nuts and an oil- 
‘tight: cup, like Collinge’s patent. In the 


your correspondent. I made the butts of 
hing the metal box, leaving a vacuity or 
: ing opening was left at the joints 
on the tite hoop being put on, its contraction 


‘wedged them so hard together at the shoul- 
oder, that; even in the hot climate of India, I 


fully to. justify the imvestment of| 


qualities, in see- 
ing a field-piece upset ia She course of a 
charge over some rocky ground, and dragged 
some yards on its back, until it again right- 
ed, without any thing appearing to have 
given way; in such cases, when the wheel 
fails, the butts are all left firmly seated in 
their place, and the spokes break off near te 
the edges of the flanges. 

L observe you have an Indian correspond- 
ent, who occasionally gives you descrip- 
tions of tools and practices in use among the 
native workmen. He has omitted to notice 
one which may be made useful in this coun- 
try: the saw of an Indian workman always 
cuts in the pull, and not in the push ; by this 
means a thin bladed saw may be made to do 
the work of a strong one, as no application 
of strength in pulling will cause it to buckle. 
If small saws, such as key-hole saws, were 
formed to cut by the pull, they would not be 
so liable to break as they are at present ; and 
if saws for pruning fruit trees were so made, 
they mightbe fixed to the ends of long poles 
and worked from the ground, without requir- 
ing the use of aladder. ‘The common hand- 
saw in India is from 14 to 18 inches long, 
with a handle like that of a duelling pistol. 

If you have the means of communicating 
with your Bombay correspondent, you should 
ask him to get you an account of the pro- 
cesses followed by the lapidaries of the 
north-west of India, where they make cups 
and other things of agates, at so cheap a 
rate, and yet so much cut, that they must 
have some expeditious methods which may 
be useful here if known. 
I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 

; Joun Rosison. 

9 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, March 14, 1834. 





On the Color of the Air and of Deep Waters, 
and on some other Analogous Fugitive Co- 
lors. By Counr Xavier De. Maisrre. 
Translated from the Bib. Univ. by Prof. 
J, Griscom. | [From the American Jour- 
nal of Science and Arts.] 

(Continued trom page 308.) 

Having considered the opaline property of 
air and water, let us now examine the pro- 
‘duction of opaline blue in opake bodies. 

The cause of the blue tint assumed by the 
fine skin which covers the veins has hitherto 
been a doubtful question. . This phenome- 
non, which is uniformly connected with the 
opaline property of the skin, is mentioned 
by Leonard De Vinci; let us first. see. the 
conditions under which it exists. 

First, the vein must be deep enough to 

absorb all the light transmitted by the skin ; 

and the skin must have. the thinness requi- 
site to transmit a great portion of the light. 

If the vein is thin, it reflécts the color of the 

blood and becomes red ;* this color, mixing 

with the opaline blue of the skin, forms those 
iviolaceous tints observable. on. the. counte- 
nances of persons ef dark complexion (brou- 
ille).. If the vein is still thinner and nearer 
the epidermis, the transparency of the skin 
increases andthe red coloris more distinct ; 
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which renders the color Be Sas 

d tinges sometimes the lips of sanguine 
people of a purple or violet hue. pee 

Thus, the difference which may exist in 
the size of the blood vessels, and in their 
proximity to the surface, is sufficient to pro- 
duce all the shades of blue, violet, red and 
purple, which are seen in the human face, by 
the mixture of the opaline blue of the skin 
with the red of the blood. 

The red color of the blood is not the cause 
of the blue tinge of the veins; it might be 
black or green without occasioning any 
change ; it is enough that the coloring prin- 
ciple absorbs all the light transmitted by the 
skin. This result may be artificially pro- 
duced by a very thin plate of ivory, which 
has nearly the same effect as the skin. If a 
few drops of ivory black, prussian blue, co- 
chineal, or. bile, sufficiently dense to be 
opake, be placed on one of it8 surfaces, they 
produce alike a blue tint on the Mee sur- 
face, because they equally absorb all 
transmitted by the ivory. But if, instead of 
a eoloring matter which absorbs light, we 
use an opake reflecting coloring substance, 
we have a tint compounded of opaline blue 
and that of the color employed. 

The red oxide of lead placed on the ivory 
gives on the opposite surface a slight tinge of 
carmine. Some painters avail themselves 
of this property of ivory, in sketching the 
cheeks and lips of their portraits, by placing 
a coat of minium on the opposite surface, 
and thus obtain indirectly the effect of a 
slight use of carmine. 

But if, instead of minium, Naples yellow 
be put on, there is on the opposite surface a 
green spot. In both these cases, then, the 
opaline blue is mingled with the proper tint 
of the opake reflecting color, while the blue 
alone appears when the applied color absorbs 
the light transmitted by the ivory. 
The mixing of colors in oil painting fur- 
nishes still more evidently an opaline blue. 
The most common case is the mixture of 
white with vegetable black, which produces 
a bluish shade. Various writers have ad- 
verted to this, and as indigo and prussian 
blue, in mass, approximate to black, it was 
thought in former days that blue was a mix- 
ture of light and shade ; but the blue pro- 
duced on this occasiou belongs exclusively 
to white and not to black, as is proved by 
the following process: two plates are paint- 
ed of a grey color, one by a mixture of ce- 
ruse a charcoal ground in oil, the other by 
superadding to a coat of white a glazing of 
charcoal, so that they may both have the same 
depth of shade ; the first will be bluish, the 
second grey, without a mixture of blue. 

As transparent colors in. oil lose almost 
wholly the color which they have in a pul- 
verulent state, and thus in mass approach to 
black, the mixture of them with white pro- 
duces also opaline blue, which modifies the 
natural shade of the color. 

Every painter knows the striking differ- 
ence there is between the color of a mixture 





finally, a tissue of imperceptible veins, v 
near the surface of the skin, coldrs. thi 













cheeks and lips of young: people of a fine 
complexion,,.with a uniform red; but we 
may observe that these beautiful colorshave 
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» ecochineal lacker with white, and ‘that 
which the same lacker produces as a thin 
coating upon a white ground ; the first.is of 
a violet color, and the second has all the pu- 
rity and splendor which is characteristic of 
is fine color. Thus artists, who wish to ob- 
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be er ‘yellow ochre, produce, as well a as|] 
ow, 
“Diack, and the effect is still more sensible. 
These compounds, according to theory,ought 
_ to give only shades of yellow; and. yet their 
tints are decidedly green, so that they are 
__ Often used for painting the deepest verdure 
_ of landscapes. In these cases it is the opake 
reflecting color which is opaline. 

I have stated the most remarkable instan- 
,ces of the singular property which certain 
colors possess of producing opaline blue by 
mixture, but there is an infinite number of 
other modifications less appareut, resulting 
from mixtures of compound colors, which u 
would be impossible to describe, but which 
may always be pre-ascertained by the follow- 
ing rule; When white lead or opake reflect- 
ing colors are mixed wath black, or with trans- 
parent colors, there is a production of blue, 
and a consequent modification of the primi- 
tive shade of the coloring matter. 

These modifications are oftea very slight, 
but they donot escape attentive observers. 
In the preceding observations I have. de- 
scribed efiects, well known, it is true, but 
which appear to haye no analogy to each 
other, and which appear to me to, depend 
wholly on the peculiar property which the 
blue ray possesses of being reflected, in pre- 
ference to other rays more or less refrargi- 
ble, by the simple mechanical resistance “of 
the molecules of bodies which transmit light. 
This resistance takes place in large masses 
of transparent fluids, as in air mixed. with 
watery vapor, and in water mixed with air. 

It takes place also in opake. bodies which 
are less transparent, but under smaller di- 
mensions. Lastly, it is observed in white 
opake or colored bodies, as in the fine skin 
which covers the veins, and in mixtures of 
colors, 





Plan for raising Vessels sunk in Deep Water. 
By Mr, Joun Minne, Teacher of Archi- 
tectural and Mechanical Drawing, Edin- 
burgh. . [From the London Mechanics’ 
Magazine. } 

Srr,—Having read in a recent number 
of your Magazine, that Dr. Hancock has 
proposed the use of air as a power for rais- 
ing goods, &c. from the bottom of the sea, 
I beg to forward to you a pamphict of mine 
published in.1828, which contains, among 
other plans, two. on this very principle. ‘They 
attracted some share.of attention at the time 
of publication, but neither of them has ever, 
as_far as [ am aware, been carried into ac- 
tual practice. Should you see cause, | shall 
be glad to find that you have. drawn the at- 
tention of the public to this important but 
neglected subject. I am, respectfully, your 
obedient servant, Joun Mine. 


The pamphlet obligingly forwarded to us 
by Mr. Milne,* is entitled “Plans for the 
Floating Off of Stranded Vessels ; and for 
raising those that have foundered ; with an 
Improved Method of Carrying Vessels over 
Banks in Shallow Water.” Of the two 
plans to which Mr. Milne more particalarly 
invites our attention, one is adapted ‘to ‘the 
ease of ships sunk near ‘the ‘shore, and the 
fe me to deep sea operations. Both are’ on 
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refer those who may be desirous of further 
information on the subject, to the work itself, 
which is altogether well deserving of peru- 
sal. 

“‘] shall now describe the application of 
these air buoys,f to the raising of a vessel 
that has been sunk in deep water; but be- 
fore doing so, it may be proper to mention 
the disadvantages attending the common 
practice. At present we pass one or more 
chains round the wreck, and by means of 
these chains suspend it by one, or between 
two floating vessels, a process which in deep 
water is attended with much expense and 
uncertainty, because no sufficient power can 
be applied from the floating vessel to raise 
the wreck at once to the surface. Moreo- 
ver, from the great weight of the wreck, 
and from the manner of placing the chains 
about it, they are liable to cut the timbers 
of the ship, as in the case of the Comet 





steam-boat (see Narrative of the Loss of the 
Comet steamboat). ‘The operators must wait 
till the lowest ebb of the tide, then, pulling 
up'the ends of the suspending chains and 
securing them, the rising of the water acting 
upon the floating vessels, lifts the wreck from 
the bottom; and while the tide rises, the 

proceed with their load towards the land, 

until the suspended vessel again rests upon 
ithe:bottom, by the water becoming less in 
depth. -Hence, they cannot, during one 
Gewing tide, raise the sunk vessel more than 
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the height to which the water had flowed 
from its lowest ebb, which at a maximum on 
the British coast does. not exceed sixteen 
feet, and they must now suspend their exer- 
tions till the end of nearly twelve hours. 

‘‘ Before that period arrives, however; a 
storm comes on, the workmen ‘desist from 


happens, that before they can again .com-. 
mence their labors, the object of their toils 


sand, 

“These inconveniences being obvious, I 
propose the following methods. The place 
of the wreck being ascertained by an im. 
proved drag, which at present) I shallnot 
describe, let her state be ascertained ‘from a 
diving bell, and let there also be sent down 
with it a number of the before-mentioned 
buoys, in a perfectly collapsed state ; and:let 
the diving operator stow them away in. that 
condition below decks, also hooking on as 
many about the ship as shall collectively be 
sufficient to buoy it up when inflated,;, for 
their inflation let him insert a small Copper 
tube, which is attached to a leathern pipe,’ 
into the nozle of each of the buoys (see.en- 
graving, fig. A), which pipe, communicating 
with the air within the diving bell (air can 
forced down into the steam-vesgelf), will 
also inject .air jnto the »buoys,. af. be 
held up, at the commencement ‘of filling, a 
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their operations, and it not unfrequently | 


has broken up, or has been imbedded:in the | 
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may be speedily filled, by letting down a 
number of metallic vessels, charged with 
be thirty or more atmospheres, which being 
“he discharged will quickly iaflate them at the 
fi conveniency of the operator, by his turning 
a common stop-cock, which, in either of 
these methods, is all he.has to do. 

“Having, by one or other, or by both of 
these methods, filled a sufficient number of 
buoys, the wreck will begin to rise whenev- 
er the bags have displaced that bulk of .wa- 
ter which is equal to the weight of\the wreck 
he while immersed in the same fluid. “Let the 
was weight to be raised from adepth of 65 feet 

be 300 tons avoirdupois, =, 672,000 lbs. 
+ 64 lbs., the medium weight of a cubic 
foot of sea water, = the buoyant -effect ‘o 
10,500 cubic feet of air discharged from the 
diving bell at that depth. 
“ But by using air previously compressed 
to thirty atmospheres, and discharged at the 


same depth, and by allowing the capacity of} 
Hthe large stones which are used in forming 


each vessel so charged to be 2} feet, then 
27¢ x 24 = 67} cubic feet of air discharged 
from one compressed vessel, x 64 Ibs., the 
buoyant effect of one foot of air in sea wa- 
ter, = 4,320 lbs. buoyant effect of air ori- 
ginally compressed into one vessel ; but the 
load to be raised was 672,000 lbs., therefore, 
4,320 Ibs.,'= 155-5, &c, compressed air 
vessels, allowing the apparatus to have no 
weight of itself. I would also propose the 
use of such leather buoys for giving expe- 
ditioi to common diving bell operations, in 
bringing all kinds of goods, cannon, an- 
chors, &c. from the bottom; and also for 
clearing such rivers as the Tay, below the 
town of Perth, and many such places, where 
navigation and the salmon fishing are great- 
ly impeded by large stones at the bottom of 
the river, ‘The stones might be Lewis’d{ at 
low water, or they might be bored from a 
diving bell, the collapsed buoys made fast, 
and at convenience they could be inflated 
frem a boat by a common forcing pump ; the 
stones being suspended in the water may be 
towed to any place for the purpose of em- 
banking, where they could be instantly, sunk 
by pulling up the end of the escape pipe, B; 
_the more immediate use of which pipe is to 
allow the superabundance of air to escape, 
which, while at the bottom of the sea, is corm- 
pressed by the hydrostatic action of the sur- 
rounding medium; but immediately when 
the envelope begins to ascend with its load, 
the pressure of the water becomes less, and 
in the same proportion will the air expand 
within these bags, and ultimately would burst 
them, Were it not that this pipe allows it to 
escape. It should be about nine feet long, 
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'* Even the azotic gas discharged by the operators might 
be employed for this purpose; the quantity of common air 
by them being very considerable. Pepys and 
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Allen, in their Essays on Respiration; state that an easy 
‘is about 16 cubic inches, and that, the subject 

of their experiments made about 19 of these per minute ; 

for hich can be shown by calculation, that four men 

would dise! from their lungs, in one hour, a volume of 

vinga buoyant power equal to 2702.08 Ibs. avoirdu- 


being at a depth of 65 feet, would be 
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having its lower end weig 
nose of metal, from which the air will al- 
ways»be, retained within the bags till its ex- 
pansive.force becomes more than the pres- 
sare‘of water at the under orifice of this es. 
cape-pipe. ‘Indeed, the maximum expansive 
fotee of air within-its envelope: may always 
be Known by the length of this pipe B. Such 
an ‘es¢ape pipe must also be attached to 
each of the buoys ¢mipleyed in raising the 
wreck from the bottont of the sea. I shall 
only remark, that‘it,@ould not be necessary 
for these buoys 'to be absolutely air tight, 
because they may be kept sufficiently full 
by the method already pointed out. Nor 
would ‘there be any chance of their bursting 
by their buoyant power,.which could never 
exceed the weight of theiibulk, and they 
would: require to be. just as ‘strong as to be 
capable of retaining water without bursting 
when filled with it, and suspended by their 
hooks from a pin in the wall. I would also 
propose the use of these buoys for floating 


sea-fences or dykes ; the stones are usually 
carted from.low water mark, but the method 
here proposed would be less expensive.” 











Cast Iron Pumps.—The following draw- 
ing represents a pump about two anda half 
feet high, and is designed for cisterns, particu- 
larly in kitchens, barns, green-houses, and other 
out buildings. The pump maybe placed within 
the building, and the water drawn from a ¢eis- 
tern without the building by the aid of a bended 
tube of copper or lead. The following are the 
directions for setting and using. 

Unscrew the three screws, in the bottom of 
the pump, and it will then be separated into 
three parts. 

After placing the pipe into the well, carry the 
other end through the floor and sink, or where 
you wish the pump to stand ; then put the bot- 
tom plate over the end of the pipe’about three- 
fourths of an inch, and witha piece of wood the 
4 of an hen’s egg, you willeasily bend the 
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eed by the water with a furce equal to the weight 
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d into the, place left in the plate for it; then 
hammer it down level with the top of the plate, 
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and screw down the plate with wood screws, 
placing a piece of leather or cloth under the 

te to make it tight, if it is set in the bottom o 
the sink ; then place the leather valve and pump 
as you took them apart, and’ serew them tjge- 





ok to the well) so that the 
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so constructed, that by raisi re ae 2 bg 


the 
up, the valves are opened, the water pass. .. 
es off immediately out of the pomp ope Pee 
which operation is necessary in cold weather - 
to prevent it from freezing. 
anufactured. by Scott, Keith & Co., East 
Bridgewater, Mass., Patentees, and sold A 8. 
Huxley & Co. 81 Barclay ay New-York. — 
Price, small size $8 ; large size $10. Ni Be 
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Tue Tuames TunneL.—The completion of © 
this great undertaking seems, if practicable, © 
likely soon to be attempted, as several scientific | 
and distinguished persons have lately visited it, 
and on Monday last Mr. Brunel received many © 
of the members of the Royal Society to view it, ° 
and conducted them to its extreme end, whet 
tables were laid out, having one wal ae 
showing the whole progress of the work, the 
great difficulties that have already beem over. 
come in carrying the tunnel 600 feet under the) 
Thames, and the data upon whieh the engineer 
confidently anticipated being enabled to com- 
plete this bold undertaking, were the necessa- 
ry funds supplied. Mr. Brunel, at considera- 
ble length, detailed the exertions that have been 
used to overeome the difficulties arising from 
the irruption of the river, and stated that ithe 
course of the work the miners had for twenty- 
seven.days pushed on the tunnel over a quick- 
sand. The members of the Royal Society, after 
leaving the tunnel, proceeded to view the expe- 
rimental. arch constructed on a new plan by 
Mr. Brunel. The structure is built, with bricks 
and Roman cement, and consists of two semi- 
arches, springing from the same pier, without” 
any support. By this plan an areh of the’ 
greatest span may be constructed without cens: 
tering, and demonstrating, as the projector ob-- 
served, the practicability of building a tower of. 
brick-work 50 feet high, and 200 feet in diame- 
ter, and sinking the whole gradually in one 
mass. By this method it is intended to com- 
plete the cireular and winding carriage ap- 
proaches to the tunnel. It may be interesting 
to observe that of the two semi-arehes one is: 
shorter than the other, and it has been leaded: 
with about eleven tons of iron for the last nine... 
teen months, without any sensible change in. 
its position. The company, after expressing 
their high satisfaction at the novelty of the 
works of the tunnel, and the last invention, 
partook of a cold collation.—[English paper.] ’ 





Mecuanics tn Canron»—There is no ma- 
chinery, properly so called, in Canton, Much 
of the manufacturing business, required for the. 
supply of commercial houses in the city, is 
done .at a town situated at a short distance ; 
still the amount of labor performed in Canton 
is very considerable. There are about 17,000 
rsons in Canton employed in silk weaving. 
he number of persons engaged in manufaetur- 
ng different kinds of cloth is about 50,000. 
hey occupy 2,500 shops, averaging usually. 
vaaues baie in each sie - Some of the Chi, 
nese females, who devote their time to embroi- 
dery, secure a profit of from twenty to twenty- 
five dollars per month. The number of shoe- 
makers is more than 4,000. "Those who work 
in wood, brass, iron; stone, and other materials; 
are numerous ; and those who engage in each: 
of these occupations form a distinct communi. 
ty, and are governed by their own laws and re- 
gulations in their business. The barbers forr 
a separate department. No.man can act 
tonsor without a license. The number of thii 
fraternity in Canton is more than 7,000: “The 
whole number of mechanics m the city-is esti- 
mated at 250,000. acne! tos gre pple 
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ence between the Mors ‘Canal Company an 
Jersey City authorities as to the of pi 
the contemplated continuation of the Canal w 
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the Animal Frame... [From the Library of 
Useful Knowledge.] 
- (Continued frum page 248.) 

We may perceive the same effect to result 
from the course of the tendons, and their 
confinement in sheaths, strengthened by 
cross straps of ligament. If the tendon, A, 
(fig. 27) took the.shortest course to its ter- 
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mination at B, it would draw up the toe with 
greater force ; but then the toe would lose its 
velocity of movement. By taking the direc- 
tion, C, close to the joints, the velocity of 
motion is secured, and by this arrangement 
the toes possess their spring, and the fingers 
their lively movements. We may take this 
opportunity of noticing how the mechanical 
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tendons, urge, round, and strong. Strong 
tendons are provided for strong muscles, and 
the size of these indicate the muscular 
strength. Such muscles, being powerful 
flexors, cause high and round action, and 
such horses are safe to ride; their feet are 
generally preserved good, owing to the pres. 
sure they sustain from their high action. 
But this excellence in a horsé will not make 
him a favorite at Newmarket. The circu- 
lar motion cannot be the’ swiftest;.a blood 
horse carries his foot near the ground.’ The 








opposition is diminished as the living muscu- 
lar power is exhausted. For example, in 
lifting a weight, the length of the lever of 
resistance will be from the centre of the el- 
bow joint, A, (see engraving on the next 
column, fig. 28,) to the centre of the 
weight?B. As the muscles of the arm con- 
tract, they lose something of their power; 
but in a greater proportion is the mechani- 
cal resistance diminished, for when the 
weight is raised to C A D, it becomes the 
measure of the lever of resistance, 

A more admirable thing is witnessed by 
the anatomist—-we mean the manner in 
which the lever, rising or falling, is carried 
beyond the sphere of action of one class of 
muscles, and enters the sphere of activity of 
others. And this adaptation of the organs 
of motion is finely adjusted to the mechani. 
cal resistance which may arise from the 
form or motion of the bones. In. shorf, 
whether we contemplate the million of fi- 
bres which constitute one muscle, or the ma- 


















been kept’ in full activity. 


speed of a horse depends on the strength of 
his loins and hind quarters ; and what is re- 
quired in the fore-legs is strength of the ex- 
tensor tendons, so that the feet may. be weli 
thrown out before, for if these tendons be 
not strong, the joints will be unable to sus. 
tain the weight of his body when powerful. 
ly thrown forward, by the exertion of his 
hind quarters, and he will be apt te come 
with his nose to the ground. 

The whole apparatus of bones and joints 
being thus originally constituted by Nature 
in accurate relation to the mus¢ular powers, 
we have next:to observe that this apparatus 
is preserved perfect by exereise., ‘The ten- 
dons, the sheaths in whieh they run, the 
cross ligaments by which they are restrained, 
and the bursa mucose* which are interposed 
to diminish friction, can be seen in perfec. 
tion only when the animal machinery has 
In. inflammation 
and pain, and necessary restraint, they be. 
come weak; and. even confinement, and 
want of exercise, without disease, will pro- 
duce. imperfections. Exercise unfolds the 
muscular. system, producing a full bold out- 

















ny muscles which combine to the movement 
of the. limb, nothing is more surprising and 
admirable than the adjustment of their power 
so as to balance mechanical resistance, ari- 
sing from the change of position of the lev- 
ers. 

In the animal body there is a perfect re- 
lation preserved. betwixt the parts of the 
same organ. The muscular fibres formin 
what.is termed the belly of the muscle, anc 
the tendon through which the: muscle pulls, 
are two of one organ ; and the condi- 


line of the limbs, at the same time that the 
joints are knit, small, and clean. In the 
loins, thighs, and legs of a dancer, we see 
the muscular system fully developed; and 
when we turn our attention to his puny and 
disproportioned arms we acknowledge the 















tion of the tendon indicates the state of the 
Thus jockeys discover the quali- 
ties of .a.-horse» by its sinews..or tendons. 
The most upgerdversfocunsten ae leg of the 

er, or can bee is ‘that in which three 














cause—that in the one instance exercise has 
produced perfection, and that, in the other, 
the want of it; has occasioned deformity. 
Lovk to the‘legs of a poor Irishman travel: 
ling to the harvest with bare feet: the thick, 
ness and roundness of the calf show that the 
out and toes are free to permit the exercise 
of the, muscles.of the leg. . Look again to 
the leg of our English peasant, whose foot 
and ankle: are tightly laced in a shoe, with a 
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wooden sole, and you will perceive, from 
the manner in which he lifts his legs, that 
the play of the ankle, foot, and toes, are 
lost, as much as if he went on stilis, and 
therefore are his legs small and shapeless, 

And this brings us naturally to a subject 
of some interest at present: we, mean the 
new fashion of exercising, our youth, in 4 
manner which is to supersede daneing; fenc- 
ing, boxing, rowing, and cricket, and the na- 
tural impulse, of youth to activity. 

By this fashion of training to what. are 
termed gymnastics, children at school are, to 


be urged to feats of strength and activity, 


not restrained by parental authority, nor left 
to their own sense of pleasurable exertion. 
They are made to climb, to throw their limbs 
over a bar, to press their feet close to their 
hip, their knees close to their stomach; to 
hang by the arms and raise, the body;, to 
hang by the feet and knees; to struggle 
against each other by placing the soles. of 
their feet in opposition, and to pull with their 
hands. No doubt if such exercises be pre- 
severed in the muscular powers will be 
strongly developed. But the first question to 
be considered is the safety of this practice, 
We have seen a professor of gymnastics, 
by such training, acquire great strength, and 
prominence of muscles; but by this) unna- 
tural increase of muscular power, through 
the exercise he recommended, he: became 
ruptured on both sides. The same accident 
has happened to boys too suddenly put on 
these efforts. phew ts 

It is proper to observe, that when the.mus- 
cular power is thus, we may say preternatu- 
rally increased, whether in the instance of a 
race-horse, an opera-dancer, or a pupil.of 
the Calisthenic school, it is not merély ne- 
cessary to put them on. their exercises gra- 
dually in éach successive lesson, but each 
day’s exertion must be preceded by a ‘Wéari- 
some preparation. In the great. se , like 
that at Stockholm, the master makes the 
boys walk in a circle ; then run, at first gen- 
tly; and so ‘he gradually brings them «nto 
heat, and the textures of their frame’ are 
composed to that state of elasticity, and ‘équal 
resistance, as well as to vital energy;:which | 
is necessary for the safe display of 
er feats of strength and activity,” 
tion in the public-exercises. is 
monstration of the dangers’ ofthe: 
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the animal system gradually into action from| 


the effects of very moderate exercise on a 
horse just out of the dealer’s hands. The 
purchaser thinks he may safely drive him 
ten miles, not aware that the horse has not 
moved a mile in a week, and the conse- 
quence is inflammation and congestion in his 
— The regulation in the army has been 

ade on a knowledge of these facts. When 
young horses are brought from the dealer 


they are ordered to be walked an hour a day| 


the first week, two hours a day the second 
week, three hours a day in the third week. 
They are to be fatigued by walking, but they 
must not be sweated in their exercise. Horses 
for the turf, under three years old, in 
training for the Derby, are brought very 
slowly to their exercise, beginning with the 
lounge ; then a very light weight is put upon 
them, and that gradually increased. Indeed, 
nothing can better show the effects of exer- 
cise in perfecting the muscular action than, 
the consequence of the loss of one day’s 
training. It will bring the favorite to the 
bottom of the list, and that without any sus. 
picion of. lameness ; but from a knowledge 
of the fact, that even such a slight irregula- 
rity in his training will have a sensible etfect 
on-his speed. Shall the possibility of pecu- 
niary loss excite the jockey to more care 
for his horse than we, in our rational and 
humane attention to the education of our 
youth, pay to their health and safety ? 

In reflecting on these many proofs of de- 
sign in the animal body, it must excite our 
surprize, that anatomy is so little cultivated 
by men of science. We crowd to see a 
piece of machinery, or a new engine, but 
neglect to raise the covering which would 
display in the body the most striking proofs 
of design, surpassing all art in simplicity 
and effectiveness, and without any thing use- 
less or superfluous. 

A more important deduction from the view 
of the animal structure is, that our concep- 
tions of the perfection and beauty in the de- 
sign of nature are exactly in proportion to 
the extent of our capacity. We are fami- 
liar with the mechanical powers, and we re- 

ignize the principles in the structure of the 
animal machine ; and, in proportion as we 
understand the principles of hydrostatics and 
hydraulics, are able to discern the most 
beautiful adaptation of them in the vesseis 
of an animal body. ‘But when, to our fur. 
ther. progress in anatomy, it is necessary that 
we should study a matter so difficult as the 
theory of life, imperfect principles or wrong 
conceptions distort and obscure the appear- 
ances : false and presumptuous theories are 
formed,or we are throwa back in disappoint. 
ment into scepticism, as if chance only could 
produce that of which we do not comprehend 
the perfect arrangement. But studies bet- 


ter directed, and prosecuted in a better spi- 
rit, prove that the human body, though de- 
prived of what gave it sense and motion, is 


still'a plan drawn in perfect wisdom. 
_ Auman possessed of that humility which 
is-akin to true knowledge, may be depressed 
by'too extensive a survey of the frame of 
ture... The stupendous changes which 
£ surveys—the incomprehensible 
agnitude of the heavenly bodies moving 
space, bring down his thoughts to 
ense of his own little 
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He is afraid to think himself an object of 
Divine care ; but when he the struc- 
ture of his own body, he learns to consider 
space and magnitude as nothing to a Crea- 
tor. He finds that the living being which 
he was about to contemn, in comparison with 
the great system of the universe, exists by 
the continuance of a power no less admira- 
ble than that which rules the heavenly bo- 
dies; he. sees that there is a revolution, a 
circle of motions, no Jess wonderful in his 
own frame, in the microcosm of man’s body, 
than in the planetary system; that there is 
not a globule of blood which circulates but 
possesses attraction as incomprehensible and 
wonderful as that which retains the planets 
in their orbits. 

The economy of the animal body, as the 
economy of the universe, is sufficiently 
known to us to compel us to acknowledge an 
Almighty Power in the creation. What 
would be the consequence of a further in- 
sight—whether it would conduce to our 
peace or happiness, whether it would as- 
sist us in our duties, or divert us from the 
performance of them,—is very uncertain. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Books REFERRING TO THESE SuBsEcTS 
MORE GENERALLY.—Ray, “On the Wisdom 
of God manifested in the Works of the Cre- 
ation,” has several chapters on the animal 
economy. 

Archdeacon Paley has composed a work 
of high interest, by taking the common ana- 
tumical demonstrations, and presenting them 
in an elegant and popular form. His work 
is entitled Natural Theology ; or Evidences 
of the Existence and Attributes of the Dei- 
ty, collected from the Appearances of Na- 
ture. 

The celebrated Fenelon has, with the same 
pious object, composed a small duodecimo, 
in which he draws his arguments from the 
structure’of animal bodies. 

Wollaston, in the “ Religion of Nature 
delineated,” has the same train of reflection 
to prove that there can be no such thing as 
chance operating in and about what we see 
or feel; and he says, with great propriety, 
“ How may a man qualify himself so as to 
be able to judge of the religions professed 
in the world; to settle his own opinions in 
disputable. matters ; and then to enjoy tran- 
quillity of mind, neither disturbing others, 
nor being disturbed at what passes among 
them?” 

Derham, in sixteen sermons, preached in 
1711, at the lecture founded by Mr. Boyle, 
treats at length of the structure of our or- 
gans. ‘These are also published separately 
under the title of Physico-Theology; and 
they naturally suggest to learned divines the 
expediency of sometimes expounding to their 
hearers the evidences of design apparent in 
the universe, as a sure means of enlighten- 
ing their understandings, elevating thei 
views, and awakening their piety. 

This cultivation of the mind, by exercis- 
ing it upon the study of proper objects, is a 
man’s first duty to himself. Without it he 
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siasm. Without such cultivation, were~ 
man to live a hundred years, he is’ 
like one cut off in infancy. = 
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AGRICULTURE, &c. — 








On THE MANUFACTURE OF Porasn.—It is 


remarkable that the manufacture of 
which has formed so considerable and profita- 


northern states, has never been in in 
Virginia. Of course no satisfactory answer to — 
the following letter of inquiry on this subje 
was to be obtained at home—and it was there. © 
fore sent to a gentleman who resides atCaya-" 
ga county, New. York, whose location, as ‘well 
as his general information, it was inferred, 
would enable him to give the statements re- 
quired. He has kindly complied with the re- 
quest, by sending the communieation’ inserted 
below. We also add the article on this manu- 
facture in Rees’ Cyclopedia.—{Farmers’ Re- 
gister. | 

The enormous waste of wood throughout 
Virginia and the southern states, induces me 
to inquire whether a considerable saving to the 
country may not be effected, by conraeenee 
portion of it into potashes, and by Preparing 
bark of certain descriptions of trees, for tanning - 
and dyeing. as re 

In clearing our lands, it is the practice to 
burn all the wood which is not used for fence 
rails, and no care is taken of the ashes. It is 
well known that from the branches and twigs 
of oak, a larger quantity of potash is obtaim a 
than from the same weight of the trunk of the 
tree, and that the branches are entirely lost with 
us in clearing land. . psiiieteadl 

Now, my object in addressing ae is to. Te- 
quest that you will obtain and publish the most . 
simple and elear directions for making and pre- 
paring potashes for market, embracing the cost 
of all requisite apparatus, labor, &c., and the 
quantity produced from a given weight or mea- 
sure of white oak, red oak, and other woods 
common to our country. The preparation of 
bark for exportation might also be valuable, if — 
the mode of doing it was made known to our . 
farmers. QuUERIST. _ 


William Culver, Esq., from whom the fol- 
lowing particulars were obtained, has ‘been © 
concerned in the manufacture of potash for 
many years. 

It is estimated that 450 bushels of good house 
ashes will make a ton of potash. Some skilful 
workmen can produce more. The manager of - 
his works contracted to make a ton from every 
425 bushels ; and he has even made that quan- 
tity from 420 bushels ; but it is more than com- 
mon workmen can produce. 

Of field ashes about 550 bushels arerequired 
to make a ton. This difference is owing*to” 
impurities, and to a want of compactness m the’ 
ashes. Great care should be used in seraping © 
them up, so as to exclude as much dirt as pos-" 
sible. fi requires more care to work them. ~~~ 

At this time, house ashes are worth 10 cents 
afbushel, at the ashery ; and field ashes, 7 
cents. id: 

One man can ee an ashery, consisting” 
of the different vessels hereafter to be mee 
tioned. There® ought to be six leaches (or 
leach tubs), each ten feet long, constructed in 



























can have no steady opinion on points of the 
nearest concern. He is wrought upon by 
i ances which ought not to sway the 
mind of a sensible map; at one time de- 

ficy, and 









the following manner: Lay two i 
one alittle higher than the other. these the 


Grouting sokts "Theos should be « foot high 





edge to catch the ley, and te 
into the ley tub, which may be a halt hogshea 
sunk in the ground, and which will serve” 

two leaches. — é aisle ts ans 52 a 
tute the sides of the leach, 








ble an employment for the industry of the — 


bottom of the leaches are laid—made of boards | 


, 
from the ground, so as to admit a trough under” 
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ay A bottom of the leach, lay small sticks 


pe 
thick when well penned menenete prevent_ the 
ashes washing h, mixing with 
fretene Wires Soaais at lane to each leach 
are spread on the straw: its effect is to facilitate 
the melting of the potash. Every third time 
that the leaches are filled, new lime is to be ap- 
plied after ejecting the old. 

The ashes, when thrown into the leaches, 
must be made compact by pounding it down. 
In this way a leach will hold 60 bushels. 

The leaches are worked in pairs. One pair 
may be running while the second is soaking, 

the third is being emptied of old ashes, or 
being filled with new. This arrangement pre. 
vents the workman from losing time by wait- 
ing, or from being too much hurried at another 
time. 

Tw tash kettles, of 90 gallons each, are 
wanted for boilers, and may cost about $35 a 

iece. These are setin arches. Several sugar 

8, containing about 20 gallons each, will 
also be wanted for coolers. 

The manufacture of potash is generally com- 
mienced in the spring, when there is no longer 
any danger from freezing. 

sey, too weak to bear an egg, is not put into 
the boilers, but is used for wetting such leaches 
as have not begun to run. 

During the boiling, a dipping pan is placed in 
each boiler, resting on the bottom, to catch the 
black salts as they settle; and when the pan is 
full, it is emptied from time to time. By this 
process, the ley will not become so thick, and 
consequently evaporate faster. 

When the strong ley (such as will bear an 
egg,) from the two leaches, is all poured into the 

, then increase the fire. For this pur- 

good dry wood is necessary. ‘The black 
salts are now to be returned to the boilers ; and 
there will be a danger of the liquid running 
over. This is prevented by dipping it up and 
pouring it back into the boiler. Repeat it till 
this disposition to rise over shall disappear. 
Then raise the heat still more till the potash is 
perfectly melted, and becomes almost as thin as 
water. It is then to be dipped out into the 
coolers, being careful to have them vERY DRy. 
Let the potash stand till next day—it will crack 
into four quarters. Turn it out, and it is fit to 


of the ley run off, 


My informant suggests there would be a 

—. e in having some person to start 

works who was well acquainted with the 
business. D. T 


Article on Carbonate of Potash in Rees’ En- 
ee potash of commerce, or black 
, 48 it is also called, is universally pro- 

eured from the combustion of wood ; and there- 
fore its preparation can only be undertaken with 
success in those uncleared countries where 
are vast natural forests, and where, from the 
i ion or distance of transportation, the 
ue oftimber is no more than that of the labor 
required to fell it. The only districts in Eu- 
“— in which any considerable quantity of pot- 
ash is made, are the mountainous forests in 
Germany, and the extensive woedland tracts o1 
Poland and Russia. The British market is 


ody 7m aponmbennes | + as pastribating 
r znuty or the value o rou 
on which it tends, : 





r ar the top of the leach, three and a ian hour or twe, the plug is withdrawn, and the 


to the height of two inch-|/portion of alkali in the cistern. 


place straw, to be four inches||hastily fused into compact reddish brown mass- 


‘i/from falling on it, also te keep the smoke from 
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water holding the potash in solution runs out, 
leaving the earthy parts till impregnated witha 
his solution 
is then evaporated to dryness in iron pans, and 


es of semi- caustic potash, in which state it is 
fit for market. ; 

In Germany, where the value of wood is 
greater, care is taken to select such kinds as 
are the richest in potash; the combustion is 
slower, and of course the temperature lower, 
in consequence of which, but little is lost by 
volatilization ; the lixiviations also of the ashes 
are judiciously repeated till the alkali is ex- 
tracted. 

Proportion of potash afforded by 100 parts of 
wood of different species, which being previ- 
ously dried, were burned by an open fire to 
ashes ; and which, after being weighed, were 
lixiviated till all their saline contents were ex- 
tracted. 


Salt from 100 

Ashes. Salt. parts of Ashes. 
Oak, 1.03 0.15 11.1 
Beech, 0.58 0.12 21.9 
Aspen, 1.22 0.07 6.1 
Fir, 0.34 0.04 13.2 


[Academy of Sciences at Paris. ]* 





Savoy Cappaces.—The green curly savoy 
cabbage is one of the finest garden vegetables 
that is grown, and ought to take the place of 
every kind of cabbage put up for winter’s use 
for the table. It is as hardy and as easily cul- 
tivated as any other kind of cabbage; it is 
much more delicate, sells more readily, and as 
many, indeed rather more, ean be grown from 
a square in the garden, or from an acre of land. 

An acre of land has 4310 square yards—equal 
to 43,560 square feet: two feet wide each way 
is enough to plant the savoy cabbage ; thus, an 
acre would yield 10,890 cabbages, which re- 
quire as little cultivation as potatoes, after the 
ground is well prepared, and the plants are 

lanted out, and which would bring, at the mo- 
Bicte price of one cent apiece, the enormous 
sum of one hundred and eight dollars and ninety 
cents. 





Preservine anp Pranting Peracn Pits.— 
Seeds intended for planting should be buried 
in the ground immediately after the flesh is ta- 
ken from them, to prevent their becoming dry, 
as in that case they are more sure to come up, 
than when they are allowed to dry and remain 
out of the ground until late in the fall. Whe- 
ther the seeds are planted at first in the plaees 
where they are to remain, or are buried as pre- 
paratory for planting, it is important that they 
should be put in.the ground either before they 
become dry, or so early in the season that they 
may swell again before winter, and that they 
should be so near the surface as to insure their 
being frozen, otherwise they may lie in the 
ground, like rose and thorn seed, one year be- 
fore they will vegetate. 





 Preservine Bacon.—Dr. Bartlett: There is 
much said about preserving Bacon. I have 
noticed in all the communications on the sub- 
jeet, that it is recommended to have the Bacon 
well dried; and I think this is the principal 
thing required. If Bacon is not well dried, 
there is nothing that it can be packed in, that 
will keep it sound. When Bacon is hung up 
for drying, boards or plank -should be laid on 
the joints over it, im order to keep dirt or dust 


eseaping too soon. A smoke should be kept 
under it till it, is thoroughly dry, and be con- 
tinued in wet weather in the summer. Who- 
ever will follow this plan will save their Ba- 
con.—{Soduthern Planter.} 


Nationau Weaita.—Who promote nation, 








al prosperity ?, Those who promote, virtue and 
deltgion Whe ‘destroy it? Those who en- 
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LITERARY NOTICES. . 
No. XXV. i. 

Galena, Upper Mississippi, February 22d... 
When E came to look round, in the morning, at the 
place where you last left me so fortunately accommo. 
dated, I found that our host, an enterprizing Kentucki- 
an, had been very fortunate in his choice of a location : 
it was a rockyand,as I was assured,healthful dell,about 
a hundred feet below the surrounding prairie, abound. 
ing in lead ore, and having a fine stream, with a con. 
siderable cascade, winding through its wooded bo- 
som. His house was situated among a clump of 
ashes and elms, and a crystal spring burst from be- 
neath an ancient sycamore within a few yards of it, 
n what resembled a.torrent rather than an ordinary 
fountain of water, making altogether in summer a 
most delicious retreat,.and affording even in winter a 
very agreeable change from the windy prairie above. 
But inviting as it appeared, this sequestered spot 
would not seem equally attractive to every one who 
should see that strong block house, within a few hun. 
dred yards of this peaceful dwelling, and know that it 
is thus placed out in the naked prairie, to prevent the 
secret approach ef a lurking foe, when the family of 
the miner resort within 1ts wooden walls for protec- 
tioy. Passing this block house, after an early break- 
fast, we struck a track leading to the Platte Mounds, 
which were distinctly visible, as they reared their 
blue tremontane peaks in the morning air: we tra- 
velled through a beautiful country of mingled grove 
and prairie, while large herds of deer were occasion. 
ally to be seen roving about for miles away. Frequent- 
ly, in places where no other traces of man were to be 
seen, we would come to trenches epened by the mi- 
ners, who had either been driven away by the In- 
dians, or abandoned the pursuit of mineral in one 
place to try it in another. .These trenches bear ex- 
actly the appearance of a grave, and are about the 
same size, and you meet sometimes ina few miles 
ride, not one or a dozen, but hundreds; the high 
price of lead, before the Winnebago difficulties of ’28, 
having attracted a vast number of adventurers to this 
region, who have since abandoned it for the mineral 
regions of Missouri. In one place, at last, we saw 
two miners at work out on the prairie, off afar from 
any house; and finding, on approaching the spot 
where they were sinking the shaft, that they had a 
windlass at work, my triend politely consented to 
wait till I could descend and see how things looked 
below. 1 was let down by the. rope in a few mo- 
ments, and passing through an upper crust of rich 
soil, at least three feet thick, a stratum of gravel suc- 
ceeded, and then coming down to the clay, I found a 
solitary miner with his pick, at work upon a vein of 
lead ore. He was a northern man, from the State 
of Maine, and seemed glad to see any one from so 
near home, as he considered New York, when view- 
ed from this remote point. I shook hands with him, 
and pocketed two or three specimens of the mineral 
which he struck out for me. A push of the rope 
then set them turning the windlass above, and my re- 
surrection from the narrow place was effected ina 
few moments. There was some of the afternoon 
left when we arrived at the Platte Mounds; but at 
was late on the fourth day from Prairie Du Chien, 
when we reached Galena. Here, I have been so 
to lose my late agreeable fellow-traveller ; and a fres. 
thaw having laid an embargo upon travelling bymeltf 
ing the snows, and rendered the streams inypassable, 
Ihave employed my time, as much as possible, in 
looking about Galena. The mud is so deep that it is 
impossible to go afoot, and as these stee are 
unfit for carriages, the children going and returning 
from school pass the door of my lodgings, on horse. 
back, every morning and evening; three: or four 
boys and girls sometimes being piled on é and 
behind an old negro, till the mass of 
legs belonging to the juveniles, makes the fabris j 
like the wood-cut in the nursery book of that celebra,, 


ted ancient ‘emale’s residence, who 





courage the vicious, either by example or pre-|iputes 


children, “she did not know what es FRAPS, 
| lation of Galena is about 1000, and that 
‘county, in which it is sitaated,is com. 
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1 s imported into this place, last season, 

ed to $150,000. The exports of lead amount- 
ye to ms of lbs. at $4 50 per ewt. There 
were aigastties and 97 arrivals of steam-boats 
during the last season; three of which were owned 
by persons engaged direct! in the trade. This, for 
a frontier town, built ind erently of frame and log 
houses, thrown confusedly together on the side of a 
hill—is certainly doing very well. People now hold 
their property by a somewhat precarious tenure, which 
prevents them from making improvements. When 
Government gives them title deeds to the lands they 
occupy, both Galena and the adjacent country will 
assume a very different appearance. 

I took quite an extensive mde in the neigbourhood 
yesterday. There was to be a public meeting of the 
miners and other residents held about 12 or 15 miles 
from town, upon the subject of petitioning Congress 
in relation to the sale of lands; and having procured 
a tolerable saddle horse, I started with a gentleman, 
whose family name is already known among the very 
first in our history, and whose acknowledged talents 
and influence in this quarter will insure his making a 
figure in-public life, when the new State of Ouiscon- 
sin shall take her place in the confederacy.* Hav- 
ing, within the few years that have elapsed since, a 
mere youth, he left the city of New York, to try his) 
fortunes in the West—followed at different times: 
the various occupations of a Lawyer, a Drover, a 
Miner, and lastly a Smelter ; besides taking an active} 
part in two Indian wars, where his early West Point) 
education came favorably into play, Colonel H. is,' 
perhaps, second only to General Dodge in knowledge| 
of frontier affairs, and popularity with the back-woods- | 
men in this quarter. 

Icannot give you a better idea of the thoroughly 
Republican state of society here, than by repeating} 
the whimsical conversation in which I first became| 
aware of this gentleman’s being a resident of these, 
parts. 
“T allow that you know Colonel H. of your city 7” 
asked a sturdy borderer and thriving farmer of me, a/ 
few weeks since, while in the lower country. 

«Colonel H. the son of General H.? certainly 1) 
do: why, what in the world brought him out here a 
thisseason. You must be mistaken, my dear sir ; the! 
duties of his office, as U. S. District Attorney, would | 
hardly allow him to take such a tour as this.” 

“+ Tower, stranger, why, he’s living among us.” | 

* Here ?” 

«No, not exactly on this prairie, but in the mines. 
The Colonel. took a drove of hogs up for me, some 
time since.” 

«“ My dear friend,” replied I, laughing heartily at! 
the very idea, «Colonel H. would see you to the devil| 
first, before he’d take ten steps after a drove of hogs, | 
for you or any one else.” | 

« By G—d, sir,” rejoined the Backwoodsman, with) 
some excitement, ‘‘you don’t know little Bill; for! 
though he is the son of General H. and the smartest | 
man in all these parts to boot, he has none of your 
d——d foolish pride about him; but would just as) 
soon drive any honest man’s hogs over the prairie as| 

own.” 

«¢Certainly, sir, the Colonel H. that I mean, would 
just as soon drive your hogs as he would his own, 
but I now perceive ¢hat your “ little Bill” is a very dif- 
ferent person from the one I alluded to: yet no one 
could admire the independence of character you as-| 
cribe to him:more than I de.” 

«Squire, give us your hand! you and little Bill! 
must know each other before you leave this coun. 











Thad an opportunity of hearing Mr, H. address a 
public meeting on the evening of my arrival in Galena, 
and was much struck with the logical precision and 
foree with which he spoke ; ‘his fluency, clear enun- 
ciation, and thorough command of himself and his 
audience. His features, when animated in speaking, 
bore a striking resemblance to those of his great and 
lamented father, as exhibited in the plaster casts 
which are familiar to every one.. 

«Colonel H.” said the gentleman who introduced 





* A period much less remote than you would think 
it. The country between Rock river and the Ouis- 
consin combines more advantages for emigration than 
=> have seen in my wholé Western tour. That 

cle bin Fox sary and Sry Michigan is 
‘as being rue y and, supposing the 
ef moe 3 


ret the busiest places in the Union. sion: ‘The me, “is at present disguised in a ‘suit of SedeAseh ; 


\lto change hands, while others lay stretched in the 


\|either of whose fine heads, his high, pale, and’expres- 


hunting shirt of black buckskin, lightly embroidered 


\jof the west belted around them. But the majority 


{skins and hunting shirt, is anxiousto 


to have him in character, sir, you should see him in 
his leather shirt and drawers, d is ox team with 
a load of lead into town.” Mr. H.- in reply, 
and our horses being ready we mounted, and soon 





for conversation while galloping through the oak 
openings on the hills beyond. e gathe ce> S eate 
to be not so numerous, when we arriv 

place of meeting, as I had hoped; and, though 
in the grouping of wild looking figures with their 
variety. of strange faces and striking costumes, In- 


among these miners, yet 1 was wholly disappointed 
in any outlandish exhibitions’ of character. They 
were, in fact, as civil and well behaved a ‘set as would 
come to the call of a committee in any of the best in- 
habited wards in your city. Their politeness ‘to me 
indeed—being a stranger—could not be exceeded } I 
never approached the fire but two or three rose 
to offer me a seat, and scarcely one of the company} 
ealled for any thing to drink, but turning round, he 
would add, ‘stranger, won’t you join us?” As we 
spent several hours among them merely talking and 
moving round without getting up any formal meeting, 
I had ample leisure to study the different appearances 
of the company, as some bent over a card table, 
where the pieces of dirty pasteboard were rapidly 
‘compelling the small piles of money collected there, 


sun upon the wood pile before the open door, listlessly 
whittling a piece of stick with their long hunting 
knives. Among the faces and figures that particu- 
larly struck me, I remember there was one of a tall 
jlyoung man of about seven or eight and twenty, whose 
delicate features, though somewhat embrowned with 
toil and exposure, were only relieved from effemi- 
nacy by a dark beard trimmed around his oval face 
and depending from his chin, much in the style that 
Sir Walter Raleigh and Shakspeare are painted— 


\|sive forehead would not have misbecome. His figure, 
about six feet in height, was set off by a close fitting 


on the collar and arms with straw-colored silk, which, 
from long use, had grown so dingy as scarcely to be 
detected upon the rusty leather it was meant to adorn. 
Others there were with the common cotton hunting 


were dressed in rough blanket coats of every possible 
color; while a vest of the most costly description, 
with pantalooons of Kentucky jean, or vice versa, 
would often complete their Lp: apparel.* 
[ could form a tolerable estimate of the intelligence 
of this collection of people, from observing the lan- 
guage which my new friend used in talking to them 
upon the subject that brought them together; and, 

when speaking in earnest, it was invariably such as 
one educated gentleman would use’to another when 
comparing views upon any new topic of interest.— 
Upon my commenting upon this, after we had bade 
them farewell, and were riding off together, my com- 
panion observed, that there were not only many 
strong-minded men of ordinary education, who had 
adopted the way of life which I saw prevailin around 
me, but that had I time to remain longer in that sec. 
tion of country, he could point out to me a number of 
regularly educated persons, the graduates of more 
than one of our eastern colleges, who were seeking 
their fortunes in this region in the capacity of com- 
mon miners. While he was yet speaking, we were 
accosted by apoorly clad, and in every respect ordi- 
nary looking, persen, to whom my companion replied! 
with great politeness, and then resuming the subject 
after we had passed the forlorn skantee which the in- 
dividual called his house—‘‘ par exemple,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘that man—and a shrewd, sensible fellow he 
is—was bred to the bar in your State—he looks poor 
enough now, it is true, but I hear that he has lately 
struck a lead, and a few years will probably find 
him. in independent circumstances, We are now, 
you observe, among his diggings ; and though, at this 
moment, he has hands to help him, I believe he be 

gan like most of us, with his single pick. Clear 
that trench now, and guide your horse through; 


point where you may see how we get up the mineral. 
Following my conducter along a mile or two further 


2 Bn oma 


escaping from the muddy town, found topics enough} 





man’s bold pencil might have found some fine stadies| 


those pitfalls on the right, and I will take you to al 

























kept the sides of the pit together: ‘Itwas so 
however, at this part of the paseage’do 
precautions may have escaped me. * 
from-above in my hands, and placing my 
|wooden hook attached to thé end of it, I 
self from the top, and in a few moments« 
some 70 or 80 feet below the surface.’ “ arrow 
chamber was of course excessively dark: 4 
coming from the light of day; and landing\a 

edge of a tub immediately beneath’ the’ a a 
through which I had descended, I lost my 

and pitched head over heels in the water Bogor 
the bottom of the mine was flooded. ©** Any” one® 
hurt,” cried a voice behind me, and looking round? - 
as I sprang to my feet I found myself* ina long-horis : 
zontal passage or narrow gallery with a 
ing miner approaching me with a lantern a 
and a pickaxe in the other. The pirengtct : 
form of my companion darkened the above, 
and then, after landing by me tere he me 
to the miner, who proceeded to show us about these’ 
subterranean premises. They consisted of three — 
or four galleries, generally terminating ina common 
centre, though one or two short ones just 

appeared to run off at right angles'to the rest, and 
the lead ore, which glitters like frosted silver in its 
jnative bed, appeared to lie in thick horizontab strata: ’ 
along their side. The masses’ were a2 
ted by the pickaxe ‘from the neighboring 

we remained long enough to see several 
ed up by the conveyanee which had admived-as intor 
these dusky regions.. The labor ent 
these miners is very great ; but the li 108 

have an interest in the work, is said to | “0 ; 
that I am told the most indolent’ mam whois eit 
once fairly burrowed under ground,.and got. 3 
of what is called “a Lead,” will vie in dey 
his toil with the most industrious of those ' 
in the light of Heaven. His stimulus 
sembles that of the gold-hunter; for the” 
delivered at Galena, is as guod as coin ite peck 




























































































while if he chances to strike a rich lead of 
he at once becomes independent, as if he does not~ 
choose to work it on his own account, Pa 
houses in Galena which will purchase him out for a 
|handseme sum, for the sake of speculation, 

It was late in the evening, when, after taki this 
wide circuit, Ionce more regained my’ 
Galena. I found the tavern entirely 
upon inquiring the cause, and re 
was ‘a play te be acted in town,” I redeo 2 
to the door of the theatre. It pr to be in an 
unfinished building on the side ef a hill, the*base- 
iment of which entering the lower prepay one 
up asa stable, there being no flooring to the apart. 
cee, so that you stepped over the 
b 





cams above the horses heads, if devisti 
plank which formed a passage Way to é 
case leading into the histrionic realms i the upper 
most story. The company con ene fou 
persons, and a child of about ten old, 
play was the Melo-drama of The 
A thing so easily turned into ridicule would be 
not worth hunting down, and I 
disappoint any ill-natured expect 
of the picture I could give of 
‘That the rest of the alands were at lé 
as myself, you may gather from the 
showering half dollars like peas upon theo 
express their delight of the little 
tween the act, which sation Taglio 
of the Vestris, not to mention 
of the performance of the M 
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known. A 
map will show canis itis et 


ee New York ar 


{jest broadcloth——at least I have derived that 


ae rough road, we eee 
his buck. i 


in the fin-}} 
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aiiliatened and degpiy. 
thai fis pillow. long tad 
er 0 ing m ear, more clo 
is atjjing et Him w 


























@ look at a petticoat, 
was rumored that there was actually one 
oa sof 








». Even now they talk seriously 
" tting ap an importation of ladies, 
| amelioration and a adornment. of the 
oye go, delicate a matter. is to. be managed, 
Irion aes. T.am unable to divine, unless, 
ow should. invite the blooming ones hith 
























ther, 
omen? purpose of getting up_a fair, 
_ fiadthen persuade them to remain and cheer these 
monastic abodes. I have been more than once feel. 
ingly appealed to, to make the languishing condition 
hermits of the prairies, known in more fa. 


Je iliwho had been summoned to the bed of death. Ero 


H 


n. i who hung over 
sabes but not ig Bow- 
sely, I found that he was speek. iia 
who is the “resurrection and the life.” 
A slight shuddering passed over hie frame, and he 
was at reat, for. ever. 

A voice of weeping arose from among the children, 


I hee attempted consoiativn, the lay-reader with an 


un x patey ag pronounced, “the Lerd gave, and 
Hi (ple th taken away: blessed be the name of 
r ” 


Deep silence ensued. It snomed as if overy heart 
was inetalling him who apekes in the place of the 
father and the governor who had departed. It was 
a. spontaneous acknowledgment of the right of pri- 
mogeniture, which no politician couldcondemn. He 
stood among them, in the simple majesty of his birth- 
right,,aruler and priest to guide his people in the 
way everlasting. _ It waaas if the mantle of an arisen 
prophet had descended upon him, as if those ashen 
lips. had broken thé seal of death to utter ‘‘ behold 
my servant whom Ihave chosen.” Every eye fixed 













veeed, eon 0g of the country ; while, not wishing to 
betray, the. slenderness of my influence. with the 
parties, they would, conciliate, I have avoided 
= promises of using my feeble offices in 
oe The only method of serving their 

have. yet, hit. upon is, 10 have inserted in 

y cerned my arrival, home, under the} 
head of « fact,” “* Remarkable phenome- 
non,”  Unequalled spirit,” or ‘* Sudden disappear- 
a paragraph 34 this; ‘It ie atres. 
et witnesses, among whom are some 
most respectable inhabitants of 


ps ae single, ladies, visiting their friends in 
that. place, smever eee ‘a second winter.” H. 


upon him its expression of féalty and luve. Gra- 
dually the families retired to their respective habita- 
tions. , Each individual paused at the pillow of the 
Patriarch, to take a silent farewell ; and some of the 
little enes climed up to kiss the raarble face. 

1 was left alone with lay-reader, and with the 
tdead.- The enthusiasm of the scene had fled, and 
the feelings of a gon triumphed. Past years rushed 
like a tide over his memory, The distant, but un. 
dimmed impressions of infancy and childhood,—the 
planting of that once wild waste,—the changes of 
those years which had sprinkled bis temples,with gray 
hairs,—all,. with their sorrows and their joys, came 
back, associated with the lifeless image of his belov- 





























Coiriere Words or Warren Scort, Vor. vi., in 
seven parts. N,Y,—Connen & Cooxe.—Thus far 
hasthis very cheap and well printed edition of Scott’s 
works “progressed towards its completion: the first 
and the last Volime are now alone wanting. The 
for the first have not yet been published in 
England ; those of the, seventh and last are already 
on ‘hand, and will in.due course appear. We. have 
only te oitimetid, asin the past, the matorials and 
typogrephical execution of thie work. 

Sxrtonss, sy Mus. Sicovanry. Philadelphia : 
Ker & Buoie —We took a hasty and passing no- 
tice on Saturday last, of these beautiful Sketches, 
hoping to-day to have more space to devotes to them, 
ut'We gre little better off in that particular than be- 
fore, Wen must, however, at least enumerate the 
contenta of the volume, and give a short extract 
frem ‘one of its highly-wreught tales. 

_ "The Sketches are six in number: the Father, the’ 
end of ‘Oxford, the Family Portraiis, Oriana,| 
and the Patriarch. Some of them, 


2: 








ed sire. In the bitterness of bereavement, he cover- 
ed. his face, and wept. That iron frame which had 
borne. the hardening of more than half a century, 
shook, like. the breast of an infant, when it sobs 
out.its sortows.. I waited until the firat shock of 
grief had subsided. Then, passing my arm gently 
within his, I repeated, ‘‘ I heard a voice from heaven 
saying,—‘Write, from henceforth, blessed are the 
dead, who died inthe Lord.” Instantly raising him- 
self upright, he Teaponded ina yoice whose deep 
inflectious sank into my soul, * Even so, saith the 
spirit, for they rest from their labor, and their works 
do follow them.” 

I remained to attend the funeral obsequies of the 
Patriarch, .In the heart of their territory was a 
shady dell, sacred to the dead. It was surrounded 
by... neat inclosure, and planted with trees. The 
drooping branches of a willow, sweep tho grave of 
the. mother.of the colony. Near. her slumbered her 
youngest son. Several other mounds swelled around 
them, most of which, by their small size, told of 
the smitten flowers of iniancy.. To this goodly 
company, we bore him, who had heen revered as the 
father and exemplar of all. With solemn steps, his 
descendants, two.and twe, followed the corpse. I 
heard a convulsive and suppressed breathing, among 
the more tender of the train ; but when the burial. 
service. commenced all was hushed. And never 








especially the Intemperate, which was published at 
ngth in thispaper, may be known to our readers: 
at in this Permenent form, combined as they are 











willbe valued, as constituting a charming volume, 

















the colony was also its priest, we extract a passage, 
whith, though beautiful in itself, yet is less effective 
thas torn ftom the context, than in its original con- 














Fee. rlann the death of the Patriarch. The 
Tay was his eldest son. 


mance th. unpreive fenton and hinge 
beance : “expressive features, and thrilling re- 
Patriarch, into whose 











h.others now. for the first time published, they||forth its consolation. 


From The Patriarch, a sketch of a colony of North|/4.. &e. ; 1 ¥ol!; 
tu remote from civilization and from the in. ARD. _This | isa PaO PRIA TG as we learn from a preli- 
tercourse ‘of men, where the founder and father of |minary notice, from several hundred letters written 


Iisels, a good deal that is egotistical, strange and lit: 


have I more. fully realized its surpassing pathos and 
power, than rhea from the centre of that deep soli- 
tude, on the brink of that waiting grave, it poured 


Lerrers or Jonn Ranvoirn to a young relative, 
Philad., Caney, Lea & Bianon- 


by John Randolph to a young relative, and which ex- 
tend through a period from early youth to mature 
manhood, 

They indicate very strikingly the peculiarities of 
the writer’s character, and combine with much saga- 
cious obsefvation, sound maxims, and valuable coun- 









































tle. The measure of indulgence, however, which 
e friends of that distinguished individual may be 
entitled to,expect for him from his contemporaries 
and from posterity, will be judged of by the following 









an ae ateibate shit aed’ ani gag A 
amy the Th gerd of by i af me when 

ope of atta this en y H 
he found that I would no longer remain’ ‘hits, the 
above letier was. written; if is almost ude edge to 
say with what effect. I remained with him two 
years longer. 

“The truth and beauty of the eastern allegory, of 
the man endowed with two souls, was never more 
‘oreibly exemplified: than in his case. In his dark 
days, when the evil genius predominated, the austere 
vindictiveness of his feelings towards those that a 
distempered fancy depicted as enemies, or as deli. 


quent in truth or honor, was horribly severe and re- 


morseless, 

‘On the contrary, when the benevolent genius had 
the ascendant, no one ever knew better how to feel 
and express, the tenderest kindness, or to evince, in 
countenance and manner, gentler benevolence of 
heart. 

We fear that the disease, for such undoubtedly it 
became, had originally more connection with the evil 
passions of the heart, than would seem consistent 
with the ‘‘gen.le benevolence” thus imputed to his 
happier moments. Political disappointment was 
not, we apprehend, without ite share in inducing 

‘*the gloom” of his mind—though his aspirations in 
politics even, seemed always vague, desiriig neto- 
riety apparently, rather than power—and therefore 
resenting—indifferences * of which in his later lets 
ters he more than once complains, as a personal 
offence ": 

We annex some extracts from the Letters: 

‘¢ Do not undervalue the character of the real gen- 
tleman, which is the most respectable amongst. men. 
It consists ‘not of plate, and equipage, and rich living, 
any more than in the diseases which that mode of life 
engenders; but in truth, courtesy, bravery, genero- 
sity, and learning, which last, although not essential 
to it, yet does very much to adorn and illustrate ‘the 
character of the true gentleman. ‘Tommy Merton’s 
gentlemen were no gentlemen, except in the accepta- 
tion of innkeepers, (and the he vulgar, as well as 
the small,) with whom he who rides in a coach and 
six, is three times'as great a gentleman as he who 
drives a post chaise and pair. Lay down this asa 
principle, that truth is to the other virtves, what vi- 
tal air ie'to the human system. They cannot: éxiat 
at all without it ; and:aé the body may live under‘dis. 
éases, if supplied with pure air for its consumption, 
so may. the character survive many defects, where 
there is a rigid attachment to truth. All equivoea- 
tion and subterfuge belong to falsehood, which ' con- 
sists, not in using false words only, but in conveying 
false impressions, no matter how; and if a person 
deceive himself, and I, by my silence, suffer him to 
remain in that error, I'am implicated in the decep- 
tion, unless he'be ene who has ‘no right to-rely upon 
me for information, end, in that case ’tis plain, I could 
not be instrumental in deceiving him.” 

““ To form good habits is almost as easy to'fall into 

bad. Whatis the difference between an: imdustrious, 
sober man and an idle drunken one, but their resjiec- 
tive habits? "Tis just as easy for Mr. Harrison to be 
temperate and active, aa ’tis for ‘poor Knowles to ‘be 
the reverse ; with ‘this great difference, ° ‘that, exclu. 
sive of the effects of their respective ‘coursés'of life 
on their respectability and fortunes, the exercises of 
the one are followed by health, pleasure ‘and-peace ot 
mind, whilst ‘those of the other engeader disease, 
pain, and discontent, squalid misery, and the con. 








sad note.tolettor CLIX: 
sad This letter ‘was written during a lucid interval of 
alienation of wind first time, amount. 


3 which, for the first 
to positive chan Pe of caprice and potti.}}: 


tempt of the world, contrasted with affluent ‘plenty, 
a sm‘ling family, and the esteem of all goud men.— 
Perhaps you cannot believe that there exists a being 
who would hesitate which of thee two.lots to choose. 
Alas! my son, vice pute on euch alluring shapes, in. 


'dolence is so seducing, that (like. tho-flige flies.in ASsop, ) 


we revel raeuuitene dean ot periohing minors. 
temporary pleasure pay ce of pe 
sgn Scene 9 ty 

ants are wiser. By lle forbearance a the mo. 































ADVOCATE: i) 


HRS i God’? he’ shuts ‘ehh Beats ‘the® great 

Nature that lies opén‘betore him. ‘Your fate, 

Fc angomngonans ‘M in-your own hands, Like 

young man-has_ his ¢hoice between 

* flely 80 ealee, and infamy, or laborious 

va r fare. In old age, indeed long be: 

{we begin’ to feet'ths: folly, or wisdom; of our se- 

lection. »‘Ticonfidently’ trust ‘that you, my son, will’ 

choose wisely. In seven dhe'di from this time, you 

will repent, or rejoiee, at the disposition which you 
make of the presont hour. 
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La Revue Francaise; rity vee: Hoskin. $. 
Snowden.—This monthly periodical, now entering || 
upon its second volume, has been dnited with, or 

rather has absorbed, la Bibliothéque Choisie de lite- 
rature francaise, published by Carey ¢-.Lea, of Phil. 





. “i cr, June 10, 1821. —* You do not overrate 





Il sdolphia---whenoe its chances of, and claims to, per. 








Hiness of the life Tlead here. “It is drea 
conception, except by the actual atfferer. : 
ean, Only acquiesce in it, as the lot in Which I have 
been cast by the good providenge of God; and en- 
deavor to bear it, and the daily incréasing infirmities, 
which threaten total helplessness, as well as I may. 
*‘ Many long weeks have passed sinse you heard from 
nie” And why should I write? ‘To say that I had 
made anothér notch in my tally?—or to enter upon 
th: otonous list of grievances, mental and bodily, 
which egotism itself could scarcely bare to relate, and 
none other to listen to. You say truly: ‘there is no 
substitute’ for what youname, ‘that can fill the heart.’ 
The bitter conviction has long ago rushed upon my 
own, and arrested its functions. Not that it is with- 
out its paroxysms, which I thank Heaven, itself, alone, 
is conscious of. Perhaps Lam wrong to indulge : in 
this$vein ; but I must write thus, or not at all. No 
punishment, exeept remorse, can exceed the misery I 
feel. My heart swells to bursting, at past recollec- 
tions; and, as the present is without enjoyment, so is 
the future without hope} se far, at least, as respects 
this world.” 

«« The true curé for maladieslike yours, is employ- 
ment: ‘Be not solitary; be not idle! was all that 
Burton could advise. Rely upon it, life wasnot given 
us tobe spent in dreams and reverie, but for active, 
uséful exertion ; exertion that turns to some account 
to ourselves, or to others—not laborious idleness. (I 
say nothing of religion, which is between the heart 
and ite Creator.) This preaching is, I know, foolish 
enough :, but leti pass. We have all two educa- 
tions; one we have given to us—the other we give 
ourselves ; and, after a certain time of life, when the 
character has taken ite ply, it is idle te attempt to 
change it.” 

Monpar Mornina, Jan. 21, 1822.—*‘' I have just 
received your letter of Saturday, which I read with 
much pleasure ; although I cannot think you are right 
in giving up exercise altogether. You know my 
opinion of female society. Without it we should 
degenerate into brutes. This observation applies 
with ten fold force to young men, aud those who 
are inthe prime of manhood. For, after a certain 
time of ‘life, the literary man may make a shift (a 
poor one. I grant) to do without the society of ladies. 
Toa: young man nothing is so important as a spirit 
of devotion (next to his, Creator) to some virtuous 
and amiable woman, whose image may occupy his 
heart, atid guard it from the pollution which besets it 
ow all sides. Nevertheless, I trust that your fond- 
ress for the company of ladies may not rob you of 
the time which ought to be devoted to reading and 
meditating on your profession ; and, above all, that 
it may not acquire for you the reputation of Dangler 
in itself bordering on the contemptible, and seri- 
ously detrimental to your professional character. A 
cautious old squaretoes, who might have no objec- 
tion to employing such a one at the bar, would, 
perhaps, be shy of introdueing him as a practiiioner 
in hie family, in case he should have a pretty daugh- 
ps or niece, or sister; although all experience 

shows that, ef all.male animals, the Dangler is the 
most harmless te the ladies, who quickly learn, with 
the intuitive sagacity of the sex, to make a conveni. 
ence. of him, while he serves for a butt, also, 

** Rely upen.it, that to love a woman as ‘a mis. 
tress,’ although a delicious delirium, an intoxication 
far surpassing that of ‘Champagne, is altogether nn 
essential, nay, pernicious; in the choice of a wite; 
which a man ought to set about in his sober senses 
—choosing her, as Mrs. Primrose did her wedding-| 
gown, for qualities that ‘ wear well.” Iam well 
persuaded, that few love.matches are ‘happy ones.— 
pom thing at least, ie true, that if matrimony has its 


celibacy has no pleasures, A Newton, or a 
mere Sane cabelar, may employment i in study; amani| 
of literary taste can receive ‘in books a powe ul 











manent. success, are considerably increased. The 
present number contains much interesting matter, 
not the. least attractive part of which is the article 
on ‘' Chateaubriand’s Memoirs.” 

La France Literate, N. Y.—This, a8 our reads 
ers know, is a semi-monthly periodical, affording at 
an unusually cheap rate, a great variety of extracts 
from the current French literature. 

To students of French, both the works here ne- 
ticed offer, as it seems to us, cheaper and more at. 
tractive—because more varied—* school books,” 
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Globe, and run, by om wees, more ethan ; 
sand miles, and been five hundred = ur 
at sea. During this long period, she has 
a spar carried away, nor a _man seriously’ 
jeagualty on bvard, nor have all “all hands been 
plight, but j FA one pres w 

9 one of our ic vesse since the. 
has performed a cruise 80 varied, 80 ext naive 
in many respects so interesting, sata i per 
ed by the Potomac. 
The Potomac lef at Rio Janeiro, U.S 
wat Peacock, Capt. Galbeiniapr, for the. 






























than the everlasting Telemaque, or Gil Blas. 
REco.vections or a Nava Lire) by Carr. Scorr. 
—This is the title of a work recently published in 
London, which adds another.to the revolting libels 
upon this country emanating from the British press, 
and bearing the names of men whose profession— 












er, Capt. 'Farraght. 
\d’ Affaires to Brazil, contemplated 
United States in the Peacoek. : 

The sloop of war Ontario, Capt. Salter, 1 
Buenos Ayres at last dates. ‘The sloop of war, 
field, Capt: Vailetté, and schooner 
Com. Voorhees, were cruizing eiietedahonminedy 


April 17; Natchez, Ca pt 3 ey os : 








that of arms—has heretofore been thought to imply 
the possession of courtesy and honor, even where 
brains were lacking. 

In three successive numbers of the London Litera-| 
ry Gazette, we find extracts from this work, refer. 
ring chiefly to the capture of Washington, and the} 
attack on Baltimore—at: both which the author was 


















Lima ; the former had been as far aw Tite 
The Potomac sailed from New York onthe 24 

of August, 1831, and has the 

years and nine months, her 

crossed the Equator six times,’ 

igers in. navigation, unknown in ordinary ¥ yage 
he men have been exposed to d 

lence in the most insalubrious 4 


and shared also the risks of war in 
capture of the Malay forts. Yet the 





present—the whole aim and scope of which seems to 
be, to represent the freebooter Cockburn, as a peaux 
Chevalier, and the Americans, one and all, as cowards 
and liars. 


this precious work. 


New Music.—The only novelty is: ‘* Hail Colum. 
bia,” arranged as “a brilliant: Fantasia” for ‘the! 
piano, by Wm. A. King, and published by Firth ¢ 
Hall, Franklin Square. 





SUMMARY. 
[From the National Gazette—communication from 
an authentic source.) 

We are extremely gratified to learn, that the un- 
favorable statements made in several of the news. 
papers, regarding the health of the venerable ex- 
President Madison, are somewhat exaggerated, He 
does not appear to be in immediate danger, although 
he is extremely feeble, and laboring under di 
of a somewhat complicated character, which pre-| 
vents him from indulging.in. the active intellectual; 
and corporeal efforts, to which he has been, through 
a long life, accustomed. On this account, it has 
been enjoined on him net to harass himeelf by inordi- 
nate attention to the numerous questions of interest 
incessantly propounded to him, regarding the con- 
Stitutional history of the country, or which refer. to, 
the-various absorbing scenes of which he has formed 
so impoztant a part, and. on many of which his voice 
is esteemed oracular. At the advanced age of eighty- 
three, and upwards, and afflicted with rheumatism 
in his hands, it need scarcely be said that the exer- 
tien demanded in replying to such inquiries. must be 
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We will at another time give seme specimens o 
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WHenry Hoff, 3d do.; Jonathan, Ingersoll, 
i Matthew .F. ia ‘Ste esti dere: er caheeeeae 
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}Fatom, Sailing’ Master ; M. G, L.Clai 


Prrsresy 
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1 May, James G, Stanle 



























































tality na hae $008 cothanuaal on oard. 
war, only twenty-seven died, ; 
those killed in battle at Guile Banos} out 
500 souls on board. 
Orricers or Tus Potomac. 
Commodore John Downes, 
hubrick, Ist Lieut.; Stephen 2 


don, 6th acting do.; Alvin Edson, Ist Lieut, Mi: 

eoren Athens ae do.; 7 a 
urg eynolds, Esq. < 

White, Purser ; Tohn W W. Gries, Chi 











do.; Jonathan M. Foltz, Henry.D. W. 

sistant Surgeons; Francis Warrener, § 

David Telfair, Commadore’s l 

ing, Richard Jones, Master's... 

Hart, Wm. .H. Pendleton, Levi.Lincoln, J 
aylor, George T. Sinclair, James B. 

B. Davis, Francis P. Hoban, Charles Hunton 


Totten, Theodore B,. D Boots Ee 
‘Whiting, Wm..T. Geahea and .V 
Midshipmen ; John MeN 









sc r hin; : _. a : 
Agent at Valparaiso, {Purser \ hago 
mains at Valparaiso, in charge of the N 


The United States ship bir sars 2k : 





irksome, even as respects .mere manual part, }/® 
yet many questions require answers, which, if com- 
plete, wonld extend te volumes. For all this kind 
of labor his feeble frame is inadequate, and when 
the fact is once known, it willy doubtless, an ao 
ger expected of him. Every patriot and philar 
pist burns with a glow of veneration, towards.t 
ustrious benefactor of his country and his. race, 
will pause before he requests of him any: 














ger, Esq. Commander, arrived in this 

from.a.¢ cruize in India, and last. fi 

E. A, Brown our Chargé @Affdires at 

mene eden Peacock. Wet nex a 

officers, aud from the Boston 

o|thone of sie Poa: and some Lip al 
Chests ite a 
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‘The schooner Mexico, commanded by Capt, James _ 
Almeida, and engaged in the Mexican trade, which . 
disappeared so mysteriously some months since, is 
thus accounted for bya New Orleans paper : The 

captain and cabin passengers of that vessel were mur- 


City off Brooklyn.—The Common Council. met, on 
Tuesday,f20th, and elected Gooran Hall, Esq 
Mayor, and Cyrus P. Smith, Counsellor and tae: 
The oath of office was administered to the Mayor 
elect by Judge Morse. The Mayor then addressed 
the Board in a short. speech, in which he congratula- 
ted them and his fellow citizens on the successful 
issue of their application for a city charter; and the 
more so, as it has been a struggle the com. 
bined and untiring opposition of a portion of their own 
county, and the great and influential city of New 
York. But while we rejoice, gentlemen, (said he,) 
that the legislative wisdom of our State has indignant. 
ly frowned down the narrow minded policy which has 
been arrayed against us by our sister city, and by an 
almost unanimous vote, secured to us those rights and 
privileges which our position, our population and 
wealth had .a right to demand; let us not be unmind. 
ful of the additional obligations it imposes on every 
geod citizen, and especially upon us, their representa- 
tives, to proceed with caution and prudence, in the 
discharge of the various duties committed to our trust. 
—(Commercial.] 


(From the Keene N. H. Sentinel of Ma no 

The snow storm ot Thursday last (15th May!) was 
very severe on the high. lands in this vicinity, the 
snow drifting asin February. We learn that west 
of the mountains the snow was a foot deep, and that 
two of the'stages from Middlebury went out on run- 
ners. At Haverhill, N. H. the snow fell nearly two 
eet on a level. 








mented upon, as indicative of individual character 
aa under circumstances where dissimulation can no lon- 
1 Oratior ee of Mr. Wirt, wild Adlets in|iger avail. The indication is not good for much in 

re on Tuesday. ‘The Baltimore American|/our judgment, for there is very frequently as much 


re is but yay opinion; among the crowded a a fetudy of effect; and ‘*hollew show,” inthe last mo. 
hat ‘listened to Mr. Wanne y’s Oration on the|| ments of life, as at any other period of it. 
ter of Mr. Wirt, delivered in the} The following extracts from volume II. of a curi- 
rae at s church on Tuesday re at the Aeus and clever book, called the Doctor, lately pub- 
Meret and i decchig at tsi wea ate ‘dpe gone lished in Kagland, have some bearing on this point. 
complished speaker, and the elevating theme. [From the Doctor.} 

cious building was filled, and as the orator|| . ‘‘ tis one thing to jest, it is another to be mirth. 
vith just praise and merited affection of the |jful,—Sir Thomas More jested as he ascended the 
nd arse of the illustrious dead, dwelling scaffold. In cases of violent death, and especially 
pon his labors, tracing his carcer, and unfolding the ||"POM an unjust sentence, this is not ‘surprising ; be. 
istory of his mind, the graces of his life, and Py mo.||cause the sufferer has not been weakened by a wast- 

beauty of his character—he was heard with pro. |jing, malady, and is in a high state of mental excite- 
nd delighted attention. ment and exertion. But even when dissolution comes 


in the course of nature, there are instances of men 
m that the Locomotive Engine on the New-|iwho have died with a jest upon their lips. Garci 


Castle and F rench ‘Town Rail Road, on Friday, when|iSanchez de Badajez, when he was on the point of 
on her way fabout seven miles from French Town, fideath, desired shat he might be dressed in the habit 
broke some serene but ~ believe no a? of St. Francis; this was accordingly done, and over 
was sustained—by the passengers. consequence Of|ithe Franciscan frock they put on the habit of Santi- 
themecident,;the line did not arrive in Philadelphia oe ne be Wed a knight of that order. It was a 

ae — o'clock.—{Philadeiphia paper. point of devotion with him to wear the one dress, a 
vie ee ' [From the Cincinnati Mirror.} point of honor to wear the other; but lovking at 
Tein Wea Friar Boat on’ rae Mississrrrt.—A ||himeelf in this double attire, he eaid to those who 
friend called on us a few mornings since to accompa-||surrounded his death.bed, “The Lord will say to me 
fe os nn shop of Mr. F. Shields, forthe purpose |/presently, ‘‘ My friend Garci Sanchez, you come 
of viev an iron tablet, recently cast by Hanks &/jivery well wrapt up!” (muy arropadeo) and I shall 
city. It is to be erected to the memory |ireply, “ Lord, it is no wonder, for it was winter when 

E: of 0 oF the pioneers of the West, and we should||I set off.” ’ 

Be) judge*that it will perpetuate his name through many|| “The author who relates this anecdote remarks 
ages. It is very spacious, with large and deeply in-||that ‘o morrer cem gracia he muyto bom, e com gra- 
letters, and is the first of the kind ever ex-|/cias he mayto mao;’ the observation is good, but un- 






































































































The Rutland Herald says the storm raged with 
fury from 8 o’clock Wednesday evening, to Thurs- 
day afternoon. ‘The snow fell twelve inches: ‘ ‘On 
Friday, when the sun came to shed its beaming rays 
on the foliage, it was enough to make a sensitive 
heart sick at the prospect. All the beauty of Spring 
had vanished, and every green thing bore the marks 














































west of the Alleghanies. translateable, because it plays upon the word which of desolation—it looked like the ‘gloom of Au- 
following i ig the insciption : means grace as well as wit. The anecdote itself is||‘Y™"- 

ee ar natty , an ee rpPon — humor ‘** — in 7 ;"|| Great rise ix THE Atapama River.—The Mobile 

as bern in ing, Pennsylvania, perhaps also of that pride er vanity, cal! it which we : : : : 
‘August 1th, 1758. will, which eo ofien, when mind-‘and body, haye not sential onto ~~ aire - yetneyp wt ai 
And was a Soldier in the Revolutionary Army ‘in||yielded to natural decay, or been broken down by ||°™ Passengers by the steamboat Choctaw, from 
1777 and 1778. suffering, clings to the last in those whom it has|}7uscaloosa, arrived the evening before, that the 
He emigrated to the West. in 1780, and in May, jistrongly possessed. River at Lempolis had risen [twenty-five feet, within 
bob Fort a on the ai * Don Rodrigo min whose fall on exem-||s few days, and that it was rising when the boat left 

fi onongahela River, plary contrition served as a favorite topic tor the poets . . j 
e in the ‘Hof his day, wore a Franciscan habitat hie executien, ||" Place. Serious apprehensions were entertained 
ms Finst Frat Boat as an outward and visible sign of penitence and hu-||for the Cotton and Corn planted on the bottom lands, 





that ever decended the Mississippi, miliation: as he ascended the scaffold, he lifted the 
© Holanded at << Reten gg with a cargo of skirts of the habit with such an eir that his attend- 
ant confessor thought it necessary to reprove him 
He died April ‘7, sea, at poor ee Farm in Spencer|jfor such an instance of ill-timed regard to his appear- 
, Kentucky, and lies here lance. Don Rodrigo excused himself by saying that 
interred beneath thie tablet. he had all his life carried himself gracefully! The 
#t. Jacob Yoder was a highly respectable and ||author by whom this is related calls it an instance of 
tof Spencer county, Ky. ‘T’o him be-/jillustrious hypocrisy. In my judgment the father con- 
or of having descended the Mississippi||fessor who gave occasion for it deserves a censure 
flat boat. And ifno other powers than|ifar more than the penitent sufferer. The move- 
nh wind, and storm shall assail it,||ment, beyond all doubt, was purely habitual,—as 
will preserve the fact recorded upon it||mvch so as the act of lifting his feet to ascend the 
‘veries of coming ages. steps of the scaffold; but the undeserved reproof 
oN pretensions to the possession |/made him feel how curiously whatever he did was 
Pn nore ah bute this tablet without a variety||remarked: and that consciousness reminded him 
Soeeen A brilliant series of ‘associations en-.|/that he had a part to support, when his whole 
of the gazer, as with a spell, to it.—|/thoughts would otherwise have been far differently 
n who navigated the first flat boat that|/directed 
the Mississipp1, should have lived|| ‘+A personage in one of Webster’s plays says: 
steamboat plou ughing the same “¢T knew a man that waste lose bbe head 












All the contents of the number for next month, of 
the American Quarterly Review, are printed, and 
the number will be issued without delay. The titles 
of the several articles are,—Art. 1. Washington and 
his Writings. 2. Life of Alexander Hamilton. 3. 
Italian Tragedy. 4.Cox on Quakerism, 5. Life 
and Writings of Robert C. Sands. . 6. Black Hawk. 
7. Decline of Poetry. 8, Paris and the Anniversary. 
9. The Public Distress. 


Colony of Pigeone.—A Susquehanna Pa. Co. pa- 
per mentions that immense numbers of Pigeons have 
taken possession of, and appropriated to their use, 
a territory said to be nine miles in length, and two 
miles in width ;-every foot of which, and’ almost 
every tree and branch of a tree upon it, are con~ 
stantly occupied by them. It is presumable that the 
beech woods are indebted for this Pigeon visit, to the 
abundant crop of beach nuts this season. 


Appointment.—We_ understand, says the Com. 










































































it truth with an excel good “ 7 . ; 
ai nos Wvunelbe ooashed bin itle back ey sow we his cee scarce nalts an hour before, mercial, that Eli Moore, of this city, has been ap. 
, And if he did, itonly was to speak.’ pointed by Gov. Marcy, to inspect and make a report 


to the Executive ofthe State, of the different prisons, 
at a per diem allowance of five dollars, and oritns 
expenses. . i $4, geal SF 
Departire ov Misstonanirs.—The whip’ Core 
cao ee, ee Mrs. Ps mos sailed on Wednesday, from Boston, ‘for Bombay 
on ohnson; have frequently 
= Sir Joshua Reynolds’ spectacles; partook of a mrig: dbapentart nerd Graves and Mun. 
of: with an elephant; saved Lady Hamil. ; ; 


Anecdote —In a friend’s album, Mr. Smith, keeper 
of the pnnts in the British Museum, wrote a playful 
aceount of himself, in—-which is the following para. 
graph :—* I can boast ofseven events, some of which 
men might be proud of—I received a kiss 
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Mir." Manwox.—It will be gratifying to our rea- 
~ ders to learn that Professor Dunglisson, on his re. 
“tum through Washington on Thursday frem Mont- 


* $léan, 29 Stone Street. 
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pelier, the seat of Mr. Madison, reported him to be 
in a rapid state of recovery. 


“New Manvracruns.—We have before us two 
ladies hats called the ‘ White Aspen,” and they are 
very pretty light summer hats, as one would wish 
to see. The one is plain: the other an open dia- 
mond figure ; and either is fit to grace the head of 
beauty. These new articles may be hadof Wm. P. 


.. Boston, May 21—The Hardest fend off—The 
ship Neponset was yesterday hauled upon the rail- 
way, and her cut water exhibits the effects of the 
tremendous power ot the stroke of a whale. Capt. 
Hunt informs us that on his passage out to Canton on 
the 19th of last July, when sixty days from Boston, a 

sudden shock was felt by all on board, and that those 
who did not see the whale, supposed the vessel had 
struck a rock. It was in broad day, and the mate, 
who was stering at the time, saw the whale, and 
might have avoided it as well as not, but thinking to 
have a little sport, and not being apprehensive that 
there could be the least danger in giving him a gentle 
touch, kept straight on ; he soon found out his mistake 
however, and came off second best, for the whale on 
being disturbed, gave a sudden turn, bringing his tail 
directly across the bows ofthe ship, carrying away a 
part of the cut-water, a piece of solid timber eight feet 
long and nearly a foot thick, breaking off a number of 
copper bolts as short and with as much ease as if they 
had been pipe stems, and doing some other incon- 
siderable damage. It was a large right whale, and 
in all probability if he had got a ja lick, as the boys 
say, for this was nothing but a gentle touch, he would 
have sent the vessel to the bottem, Capt. Hunt was 
obliged to repair as well as he could in Canton, and 
now the ship is on the raii-way, the effects of the en- 
counter are plainly to be seen. 


[From the Western Carvlinian of May 17.) 
Harp Tiwes.—Corn is now worth one dollar per 
bushel in this place, and hard to get at that. It has 
never, but once, within our memory, been se high 
here. {n 1817 it sold, we believe, as high as $1 25 
—but that was - hardly as high as 50 cents now, if 
we ‘take into consideration the redundancy ef the 
circulating medium then, and its extreme scarcity 
at the present time. Many poor families are in a 
state of actual suffering, fer they have not the 
‘‘ ways and means” of going any distance in search 
of grain; and those farmers in the country, who 
had it to spare, have already disposed of their sur- 
plus. 

It is said that Corn may be had, as yet, in abun. 
dance, up the Yadkin. Those who have spare capi- 
tal, would act, if not prudently, at least generous- 
ly, by centributing something to collect a supply at 
this place to be distributed to the poor on such 
terms as would tend to alleviate distress without 
encouraging idleness. 


The privilege of filling up Coffee House Slip and 
Old Slip, has been sold for two thousand seven hun- 
dred dollars, and the privilege of dumping dirt into 
them is retailed by the contractor at three cents a 
load. This at first seems more strange, than that 
servants should hire the privilege of tending in hotels. 
But when it is considered how great the quantity of 
dirt and rubbish is which must be taken away from 
the buildings which are pulling down, and the cel- 
lars which are digging in the lower part of the city, 
and that there is no other place of deposit for it with- 
in the distance of nearly two miles, the thing is ac. 
counted for.—{Jour. of Com.] 


Accident.—Thesloop Rising Sun, Capt. Bull, of 
Barnegat, whilst proceeding down the bay in a squall 
on Saturday afternoon, was struck by a heavy flaw 
of wind and capsized. Two of the hands were 
drowned. One of them was in the cabin at the time 
of the accident, and the Captain hoping to save his 
life, procured as soon as possible, an axe from a 
schooner hard by, with which he cut a hole into the 
cabin, but as soon as the air was admitted the sloop 
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years. She sails on her second ¥i 
citizens have now prs yatietcb= perio ys 


treasures in the prolific deep. 
Criminal Outrage.—The chureh, called: St. Mat 
lage, on the west side of 


pe 


thews, in Manchester vil 
the Schuylkill, near this city, was entirely destroyed 
by fire on Saturday evening. There’ is not the Re 
est doubt that this conflagration was the work of an 


building, for a long time.—[Philadelphia Commercial 
Intelligencer.) 


The bill concerning. gold and silver coins of the 
United States, and for regulating the value of for- 
eign coins, passed the House of Representatives on 
Tuesday. The Senate will undoubtedly—supposing 
the provisions of the bill to be satisfactory, (of which, 
not having geen it, we have no means of judging) — 
speedily adopt it. 


[From the Arkansas Gazette, April 30.) 
Cuotera—LittLe Rocx.—Among the passengers 
who passed up on the steamboat Gallipolis, on Fri- 
day night last, were Lieuts. Chandler and Taylor, 
U.S. A., having in charge about 140 recruits for the 
7th U.S. Infantry, at Fort Gibson, which have been 
recently enlisted in New York and other eastern 
ports. These recruits, we are sorry to say, were in 
a distressing situation when they passed here, the 
Cholera having made its appearance among them, 
and bidding fair to thin their ranks considerably. Six 
had died since they had left New O1leans—two on 
the day they arrived here, and upwards of 40 new 
cases reported same day. 

The Helena Herald, of 24th instant, states that the 
steamboat Warren passed there on the 22d, bound 
up, having lost 10 or 12 passengers by cholera, be- 
tween New Orleans and that place—one of which 
was Mr. B. Stowell, of Natchez. 

The Cholera was atill prevailing, with little or no 
abatement, among the Cherokee emigrants, encamp- 
ed near the mouth of the Cadron, when we last 
heard from them. The number of deaths in the par- 
ty, from all diseases, since they left’ Waterloc, on 
the Tennessee river, amounts te about 60—a fearful 
mortality in a party originally not exceeding 550 
souls, in the short space of about two months. Eve. 
ry humane ecertion within the control of Lieut. Har 
ris, the conducting agent, has been used to alleviate 
the sufferings of the emigrants. One of the physi- 
cians, Dr. J. C. Roberts, employed by him to attend 
on the sick, was attacked by the disease, and died 
on Tuesday last; and Dr. John T. Fulton, the only 
other attending physician, was also seized with it 
last week, but, we aré happy to learn, was convales- 
cent and out of danger on Friday evening last. An. 
other has since been employed from this county, who, 
we hope, may be more fortunate. 

The disease also appears to be spreading along 
the river. A citizen of this county, Mr. Ma- 
dison Taylor, died last week, about 15 or 20 miles 
above this place, and there was said to have been an- 
other in his family and one in the vicinity, both of 
which are convalescent. There have been several 
cases of the cholera at or near Pine Bluffs, within 
the last ten or fifteen days, and three or four blacks 
have died ; but the disease had abated when the last, 
steamboats left there. 

For the information of our friends abroad, we have 
the pleasure of assuring them, that. we have no case 
of the Cholera in town, nor in the vicinity, and that 
our citizens are as healthy as usual at this season of 
the year. 


The Park.—The Corpotation, some months since 
with a view toadorn this beautiful promenade, and 
to protect the areas from being invaded and trampled 
upon, made an appropriation for the purpose of pur- 
chasing handsomly turned Locust Posts and chains 
to enclose all the areas in a substantial manner.— 
The work and the materials were let out on con- 
tract to agentleman who sent over a sample of the 
kind of chain required to and red! 
enough to complete the enclosure of. ali the areas. 
They arrived a few days since, and a number have 

through the turned posts, and present a 











and the poer fellow was on Rabin'e Re lost. 
after anes 


incendiary. There had been no fire in or near the}|! 


ame, Capt. R. J. Van Dewaters 








Ld heuo-wid deorpidline cabeeiene T 
burg paper' speaks in high terms of her 

P. S.—The United States will hereafter J 
densburg at 9 o’clock, A. M. on a 
5 o'clock, P. ws Even. Jour.) » 


sit ne 
[The pr y's peoneeiage ill batreente 
the Extra.) 


A per: Law Point—The Supreme Coi 
Massachusetts, at its law session in Boston in 
last, decided, that.a_grand-chi'd born eigh 

and a half after the death of his d- father 
cluded in a bequest to grand.child 
decease.” 


The London Weekly Despateh; ined 
publish a ‘‘Subaltern’s Eulogy on a great 
takes occasion to remark, thay ha bo 
respect for heroes, in the common 
term, but there have been 
memory will be ever dear to Formate mon 
seein * bores tw W ashington;" Terre AS 
e battle-fi ground, . me 
. Which breethes of pays ny = 
How sweetly on the ear such echoes giggtsss 
While the mere victors may sppal,or stun if 
The servile or the vain: onds basben oul be. BE 
A watchword, till the future shall be free!” 


[From the Journal of rere po 


Latest rrem Rio Jantino.—By a 
6th, government has granted to a cot 
ts Nitheroy,” the exclusive privilege, for ten” 
of navigating the rivers and bays of the Pre 
ef Rio Janeiro by Steam. The Co 
part, agree to establish steamboats cna ; 
rivers, within 15 months from the date 
cree, under penalty of two contos of reis, to 
to the public Treasury. - 

The Minister of the Home Dep; 
dressed Circulars to the Presidents of several 
vinces, stating that the government had rece 
formation of the existence of the. Sil r 
those Previnces, and requiring them to ii 
the matter, and “ remit to the Secreta 
a portion of balls of silk as made by @ 
such are to be found,” and algo * évei 
formation as to where they are to be fou 
or trees on which they feed, and whet! y San 
be propagated with facility in houses.” The Silk 
Worm of Brazil is not exactly of the same sp 
with that of Asia, being “— and of a mo 
nature. The Silk is to be of an ; 
jquality. 

Yous Aronche de Toledo Rondon has’ béén 
missioned by the government to write a tre 
the process of manufacturing Tea. ‘It ‘appea 
this plant has been pr d to some 
the Provinces of St. Paul’s Nines, % 
flourishes extremely well. It was intro 
St. Paul’s by the gentleman above 
plantation in 1829 contained up ‘i 
plants. Seas 

Rio Janemo, April ih. The bi 
litical world bears a more’ fave 
has done for sume time past ; 1 i 
Trapidagte < hed of the different 


several municipalities, all 

is firmly restored in all ¢ 

the insurrection of Panelas and J 
quelled ; but as troo; 

rete rekon 

Sis Revers moe Noronha, ° 
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‘Capt. Briscoe, of the 
See to this port for repairs. 
the memory of many, that some of our 
tore pretendéd to doubt the authenticy of 
sigetelipedtion. statement—viz, that he: was. then en 
* @u"expedition, at the cost of a. patency 


“fone indeed, in this very journal, the 
tical the Te mere than once repeated when wi 


‘Tula, brought 







> Tula - At the time Captain 
8 with us, it became pretly generally un. 
a discovery of land of some impor- 
poe made, but as great pains were taken 
; p the situation a secret, the various reports 
_sireulated, of course, were only surmises of:those 
te be more knowing than their neigh- 
“bors, The following extract, however, will disclose} 
vith secret, which was so well kept by the enterpriz- 
crews ot the two little vessels. 


Sad ‘discovery of the land towards the South|}- 
~ Pole; made. by in Briscoe, in the bng ary 
accompanied by the cutter Lively, both vessels be 


Sosenate i Enderby, extensive owners of 
sgt e fishing, has been communicated 
er) oe hical Society. 

“lt as this land forms a or of a 
vast Centinent, extending from about longitude 47— 
yee le lene longitude 69—29 west, or from the lon- 


scar round the whole of the 
ver: a Sot Horn. 





fj. oMx. Liviogstan, our Minister. to. Paris, ba 


»Miost of our readers will. rosnlect that about 18} 
t will also, be} 


‘views with the King onthe 3d and Sth ult, both; after 


") || the rejection of the indemnity. 


°‘Faevon Tataty —The following article from the 


he|/National Gazette, shows that we hayé po reason to 
‘88 expect any reconsideration of the vote in the French 
dis.||{ hamber of Deputies, rejecting the American in- 
ith in-||demnity—no such usage existing in that body. A; 
Is.» | the next session, We enteriain little doubt of a dif- 


i ferent result. 
'{Promthe: Tasmanian ie Town, dated Octo-}} 


A French friend has sent ue the following note, 
which possesses:interest in regard to the fate of the 
Treaty: with Fratice : 

The answer to your inquiries about the recon- 
sideration, of votes, is more. easy than I at first sup- 
posed. Annexed, you havé the text of two arti. 
vias of the Charter, as revised in 1830, after the 
Revolution. 

“ * Art. 15. The right of preposing laws belongs 

to the King, to the Chamber of Deputies, and to 
the. Chamber of Peers, However, all revenue 
laws must be. voted first by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties.’ 
«* Art. 17, If a proposition of a Law has been 
rejected by one of the three branches, it cannot be 
brought up again (représenté) during the same ses- 
sion,’ 

** As for what is called reconsideration of a_ vote; 
that is, voting again in the same session, upon a 
question decided when the proper number of Depu- 
ties ihe Quorum) has been present. at the yote, it 
is altogether unknown in. our legislative assem- 
blies, at least. since the famous. Convention,. who 
never having congulted anything but their arbitrary 
and. despotic, will, often treated their own decrees 
as they had dealt with moat of the sacred laws of 
humanity.” 


Population of Great Britain.--There has just 
been printed in two-volumes felio, an ** Enumeration 
Abstract” of the population of Great Britain for 
1831, made from the returns and answers forward- 
ed from each‘ parish in. England and Scotland, pur- 









Pacific Ocean, as far as the lon- 

On the 28th February, 1832; 

n Briscoe discovered land, and during the fol. 
remained in the vicinity; he clearly 

red the black peaks of mountains above the 
but he was, {rom the state of the weather, 
ice, unable to approach nearer than‘about 30 
’ "The Stormy Petros was the. only bird seen, 
sh. It. has been named Enderby’s Land, 
| 47 31 E. latitude 66--36 S, An extent of 
}miles was soon. The range of mountains 

































am re erence of the bad state of the health off 
Briseoe was compelled to return into 
er F iatindes. He wintered at Van Diemen’s 
moa was rejoined by the cutter, from which he 
wal cby the stormy weather, in the high 


fae. 1831, he preceeded to New Zealand. 
1@, beginning of February, 1832, he was in the 
neighborhood of an immense iceberg, 
1 to pieces, accompanied by a tremen- 











“4th of the same mon:h, land was seen to 
the 8. ngitude 69—29, latitude 67—15. It was 
id inden aaty near to she head land, of what 
may be hereafter called the Sou'hern continent. On 
ad, about four miles from the shore, was a 
k (and some smaller ones,) about one third 
Nee eee viele with eno aad ie. 
two itely with snow lee. 
apeAre: ‘ofthe peaks was — the shape 
tal, but with a broad bas 
has been named ‘Adelaide Island, in 
ajesty. Mountains were seen to the 
stance inland, B30" Copan B about 90 
aptain B 


ou ee in chix tod. and took 











suant to an act of Parliament. 

Population of ne and Wales, from the year 
1700 to the year 1830, including the army and navy, 
and merchant seamen. 

1700—5, 134,516. 1750—6,039,648 
1710-—5,066,337 .1770—7,227,586 
1820—5,345,351.,. 1780—7,814,827 
1830—5,687,993  1790—8,540,738 
1740—5,829,705 

The population of lreland amounted to'7,767,401. 

The increase of Great Britain: since 1801, has 
always been about one a half per cent. per annum. 

The comparative proportion of families‘ stands as 
follows in centesimal parts. 


1800—-9,187,176 
4810—10,407,556 
1820—11,957 505 
1830—-13'840,851 


Agriculture. Trade,&e. Others. Total, 
1811—35 44 21 100 
G. Britain ; 1821—33 46 31 100 
1831—28 42 30 100 


Thus trade and manufactures appear to haye 
some what ‘increased between 1811 and 1821, agri- 
culture to have somewhat. declined ; but between 
1821 and 1831, the proportion of families employed 
in trade receded from 46 to 42 per cent. and the agri- 





cultural population from 33 to 28 per cent. 
Suminary . ae Britain. 
1801 1821 1831 
England, 8,351,434 0.81 a8 11,261, _ 13,191,005 
— 11546 1,788 717,438 806, 182 
! Seotland, 1,599,061 1,508 388 2,093,456 an 
Army, Navy ,470,598 640,530 319,308 277,0 
10,942,646 12,609,864 14,391,631 16,539,318 


Error Corrected.—In noticing a great assemblage 
of the Trades Unions in London, who met to petition 
the King for a commutation of the punishment o! 
some Unionists condemned to transportation, we 
stated the number of the processien at 200,000, 
while in fact it did not, we find, exceed 30,000. ‘Our 
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re|imistake arose from the following paragraph in the 
Times of the 2let, the day before the meeting : 
‘An absurd notion has got hold of these ‘* Trades’ 


bel 





Unionists,” that netwithstanding their multitudinous 
nieting, and their alarming and most inconvenient 
‘troublesome procession, their petition must, as 

‘of course, be received at Whitehall, provi- 
ded A that the entire mass of 200,000 petitioners 
ad ‘bodily into the Home-office, 
with sending @ small detach. 


H 
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a curious application of the steam-engine. Thia ma- 
chine is. now employed, instead of manual. labor, in 
hoisting building mazerials ‘tovthe top of , the edifice 
where they are intended,.to be,used... The Liverpool 
Custom-house is at the. ‘present moment ising i into ex. 
istence by the assistance of a steam-engine, which 
raises sixteen thousand bricks per diem, with seven 
or eight tons of mortar, and at the same time mixes 
the mortar below. 


ROYAL STATUTE—ESTATUTO REAL... 
For the Convocation of the General Cortes of the 
Kingdom of Spain. 

Art. 1.—In conformity to the provisions of . the 
law 5th, chap. 15th, Y 2d, and the law Ist and 2d, 
chap. 7th, book the 6th ef the new Constitution, her 
Majesty, ‘the Queen’ Governor, in the name of her au- 
gust daughter Donna Maria II, has resolved fo con. 
voke the, General Cories of the: Kingdom. 

Art, Il.—The General Cortes shall be composed 
of two. Estamentos (Estates), viz., of the Proceres 
(Peers) of the Realm, and of the Rrociiradores (De- 
puties) of the Kingdom. 

Cuarter II. 
Of the Estamento of the Peers of the Realm. 

Art. IIl.—The. Estamento of Peers of the Realm 
shall be compesed— 

1, Of the: Most Reverend Archbishops, and of the 
Most Reverend Bishops. 

2, Of the Grandees of Spain. 

3. Of the Titulos of Castile, 

4. Ofan undetermined number of Spaniards, ele. 
vated in dignity and illustrious by their services. in 
various careers, who shall or may have been Secre- 
taries of State, Ambassadors, or Ministers Plenipo 
tensiary, Generals of the Navy or Army, or Judges 
of the Supreme Tribunals. 

5, Ot theterritorial proprietors and chief partnera 
in manufacturing companies, or mercantile estab. 
lishments, which shall be found to unite to personal 
merit, and other corresponding circumstances, the 
possession of an annual income of 70,000 reals, and 
have been previously Deputies of the Kingdom. 

6. Of those whovas public teachers or cultivators 
of science and literature, have acquired renown: and 
celebrity, and who also pessess an: annual income of 
70,000 reals, whether derivable from private proper- 
ty or a salary paid by the State. 

Art. [V.—It shall be sufficient to be Archbishop, 
or Bishop Elect, or Bishop Auxiliary, to be-eligible 
in'that class, and to. take a ‘seat in the Estamento of 
the Peers of'the Realm. | 

Art. V.—All the Grandees of Spain belong by 
birth to the Estamento of Peers of the Realm, and 
shall take their seats accordingly, contingons only 
upon the following conditions— 

1. ‘That they shall be 25 years of age couplets. 

2. That they: be possession of the Grandeeship, 
and hold it in their:own right. 

3. That they shall have an annual income of 200,- 
000 reals; 

4. That their estates shall not be subject to any 
kind. of mortgage. 

5. That they are not under criminal process. 

6- That they are not the subjects of any other 
Power. 

Art. VI.—The dignity of Peer of the realm is he- 
reditary in the Grandees of Spain. 

Art. VII.—The Sovereign shall elect and name the 
anes Peers of the realm whose dignity shall be for 
116. 

Art. VIII.—The. Titulos of Castilo, who may be 
named Peers of the, realm, shall prove that. ihe pos. 
sess the following qualifications : 

1. That they are 25 years of age. 

2. That they are in possession of the T¥iulo of 
Castile, and hold it in their own right. rel 

3. That they are. inthe receipt of on inconte of 
80,000 reals. 

4, That their estates aré not qubject to any ‘ind of 
mortgage. 

5. That they are not under criminal 
me That they are not the subjects of any Toreign 

ower. 

: Art. IX.—The number of Peers of the realm is 
unlimited, 

Art X.The-dignity of Peer of the realm shall be 
forfeited only in case. of 
ot a sentence by which 
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voked, those who are op eiasinbey ditty die peri 
ae Session, the offices of President and Vice-Pre 
sident of the said Parte 


III. 
the ‘o or Procuradores or De ties 0 
Of: Estament 2 eg pu ft 








tn d 
Art. XIl.—Thie Estamento of the Deputies of the kingdom shall be convoked when 


kingdom shall be composed of the persons to be cho. 
sen according to the law of elections. 
Arty XIV.—To be a Deputy of the kingdom it will 
be necessary— 
1. To be a native of these kingdoms, or the son of 
Spanish parents. 
-2..To be of 30 years of age completed. 
3. To be .in; possession of an income of [2,000 
realg yearly. 
4. To | have been born inthe province for which 
a Deputy is named, or to have resided in it tor two 
“previous years, orto possess in ¢it some property 
-either in town or country, which shall produce half 
the rent necessary. to be a Deputy of the kingdom. 
In ease‘ any individua) should be elected a Deputy to 
the Cortes for more than one province, he shall have 
the right to choose between those by whom he shall 
be named. 
Art. XVI.—The following cannot serve as Depe- 
ties ef the Kingdom— 
Be Those who have been proceeded against cri- 


"a. how who have been condemned by a tribunal 


punishment. 
)whe have any natural physical incapaci- 
us. OF Permanent. 







sency, or who have suspended their vo ua 
i ori whose comet are mortgaged. 
tothe public Treasury, in quality of in: 
direct contributors. 

Art. XVI.—The Deputies ofthe Kingdom shall act 
ni conformity to the powers with which they shall 
have been invested at the time of their election, as 
préscribed by the Royal Decree of Convocation. 

Art, XVII.—The duration of the powers of the 
Deputies of. the Kingdom shall be for three years, 
except when the Sovereign shall dissolve the Cortes 
before the expiration of that time. 

Art. XVIII.—When a new election shall be pro- 
eoeded in, whether in consequence of the powers 
having expired, or that the Sovereign shall have dis- 
solved the Cortes, those who have been Deputies of 
the Kingdom may be re-elected, provided they still 
fulfil the conditions required by the laws. 

f Cuaprer IV. 
Of the: Meeting of the Estamento of the Deputies of 
Y 3 the Kingdom. . 

Art. XIX.—The Deputies of the kingdom shall 
meet in the. place designated by the Reyal Decree 
of Convocation for the celebratien of the Cortes. 

Art. XX.—The Cortes themselves shall enact 

: gules for determining the form of verification, of the 
powers of Members. 
Art. XX1.—When the powers of the Deputies of 
the kingdom shal] be determined, they will proceed 
to elect five fromamong themselves, from whom the 
Sovereign will select the two who are to act as Pre- 
sident and Vice President. 

)) Art. XXIE—The President and Vice President 
ot the’ Estamento of the Deputies of the kingdom 
shall cease their funetions when the Sovereign shal! 
suspend or dissolve the Cortes. 

An. XXII1.—The regulations shall determine 
every thing relative to the interior proceeding and 
the mode of deliberating in the Estamento of the 
Deputies of the kingdom. 

Cuarrer V. 
General Provisions. 
Art. XXIV.—To the. Sovereign shall exclusively 
~ belong the right of convoking, suspending, and dis. 
: ‘the Cortes. 


* Art. XXV.—The Cortes shall be assembled in vir-||the other Estate shall be public, except in those 


: dix ekihe. Royal Conyocatien, in the place, and on 

“ae therein 

rt. XXVI.—The Sovereign shall open and close 
yrtes either in person or by commission. 








rear te the. 
the Cortes the necessary oaths of fidelity 


ithe Cortes of offering petitiuns to the St 
hs. Bef te ore be | pre- 


traders who.are declared in a state of] 


an. XXVII.—In observance of the law 5th, chap-||in discharge of their duty. 


tr 4 part 2d, the Cortes shall be convoked after L 
ot h of the King, in order that his suceessor||determine the relations of the one and the other 
fond vance of the law, and re-||tamento as well as reciprocally between themselves 


ikewise. the general. Cortes of 


Art, XXX.—In observance to Jaw 2d, chap. ‘teh, 
book 6th, of the New Compilation, the’ Cortes of the 


cumstances oceur, the weight of whieh may require 
their counsel. 

Art. XXXI.—The Cortes shal! not have the right to 
deliberate upon any subject which shall not be sub} 
mitted expressly to their examination in virtue of ' 
Royal decree. 

Art. XXXII.—This article..shall be without preju, 
diee to the right which always has been exercised: ety 


ing use of the form and mode whic 

scribed in the decree. 

Art. XXXIII.—In order to constitute a law there 
shall. be required the approbation of one and the 
lother Estamento, and the sanction of the Sovereign. 
Art. XXXIV.—In conformity “to * the Jaw,’ Ist, 


chap. Tth, book 6th of the New Compilation, neither 


shall be imposed without having’ been proposed by 
the Sovereign and voted by the Cortes, 
Art. XXXV.—No taxes shall be imposed for more 
than the space of two years, before the expiration of 
which peried they should be voted anew by the 
Cortes. 
Art. XXXVI,—Before yoting in the Cortes tlie 
taxes which are about to be imposed, the respective 
Secretaries of State shall present a statement, in 
which shall be set out the condition .of the seyeral 
branches ef the public Administration ; after which 
the Minister of Finance shall have'to propuse to the 
Cortes an expose of the expenditure, and the mode 
by which it is proposed to be.inet. 
Art. XXXVII.—The Sovereign shall saspend the 
Cortes by virtuo of a decree signed by the Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers, and. immediately 
upon the reading of said decree, both the’ Estamen- 
tos will rise, and not resume their sittings or exer- 
cise any further deliberation. 
Art. XXXVIII.—In case the Sovereign suspends 
the Cortes they cannot be reunited, but in virtue of 
a new Decree of Convocation. 
Art. XXXIX.—On the day which shall be appoin- 
ted for the meeting of the Cortes the said Deputies 
of the kingdom shall assemble in them, except in 
such cases where the term of three years, during 
which their powers are given, shall have expired. 
Art. XL.—When the King dissolves the Cortes, 
it is done either in person or by means of a de. 
cree, countersigned by the President of the Council 
of Ministers, 
Art. XLI.—In eithor one or the other case bath 
Estamentos shall separate immediately. 
Art. XLIT.—The order for the dissolution of lie 
Cortes being announced, the Estamento of the 
Peers of the realm cannot be reunited or enter into 
any resolutions, except, in virtue of a new Convo- 
cation the Cortes shall be reassembled. 
Art. XLITI.—When the order of the Sovereign 
dissolves the Certes, the powers of the Deputies of 
the kingdom are annulled by the same act. 
Art. XLIV.—All that may be done or determined 
afterwards is null and void. 
Art. XLV.—When the Cortes shall be dissolved 
others shall be called before the expiration of one 
ear. 

“ Art. XLVI.— When the Cortes are convoked, at 
the same time are to be convoked both the one and 
the other Estamento, 

Art. XLVII.—One Estamento cannot be assembled 
without the other. 

Art. XLVIII.—Each Estamento shall hold its 
Sessions in separate Chambers. 

Art. XLIX.—The Sessions of both the one and 


j 





cases where the regulations shall point out. 

Art. L.—The Peers of the realm as well as the! 
Deputies of the kingdom shall not be held respon- 
sible for the opinion and votes which they may give 





Art. LL—The. regulations of the . Cortes 8 
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taxes nor contributions of any class whatsoever|| 
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Kise from: swelling round thee, a flower! ... 
Beautiful bird of the prairie awake LEME 
Powerless the hawk is, and. ad charley the make, 


thy looks, and the 
Gladdene iuy heart, ap the dew: the rose. 
Serect is thy Shadi s Ui EI alae 
Be tere a 

Ww 
That Et 
Weare 


ek, and the . 
How the: meres “pt ao tothe sum 


S80 tow vos blood writ detignes 
Tmaemanic mantoos ok all night. 
with mild passion thy bosom is mov’ 

Tlow my heart unto oe ae beloy’d? si 

pad, moon of red berries, a’ ae 
Breezes, and sing to the leaves as. shake. . 

If thou art sad, and art sighing the while, Si 

Dasbitens bene endapelane smite! 

Lathe ences oe breast 

Sungei, made dim by a cloud im the west. 

Limes Nah red ret Beet pete he sre Rye nas 

rightens the ripples that ht breezes make ; 

So, when thou emilest, the; that before 

Clouded my spirit, me no more. 

Wa! 6'und behold san, helanet Saeaae? ae 


Blood of my heart! come and in.my breaat ! pe 
ftonvest, arth, water, are ere 
I ekawe sallly WOR up? up from the: ; BL: 





(For tue New Yorm American.) 
. THE BRIDEMAID'S GRAVE. 
ae ie 
Lines suggected by ee me ane nr 
“ And then I think of one, who in her youthiul beauty 
The fair meek bleesom that guew up, and faded by my side. ct 


Where the tender osier’s wave, 
And seft winds: 
We will make her grave, 
And mein'ries keep— 
There the stainless virgin Rose, 
And Violet, 
Will their balmy lids unclose, 
8 Mito ein ao flings 
uch as n 
On Lities tair, 
White = bell in fragrance rings 
For s ay’r. 
With dal-chapist bound, 
Still on ler brow. 
We will “lay her "yer ia the ground,” 
Afar froni wee. MM. 
New York, May Mth. 





[From tke Youth’s Sketch Book} 

THE LITTLE BOAT BUILDERS. 
Beside the sea-shore wiped and Ben 

Sat dbwn, one summer da 
To build their little eonte—aak then 

To watch them sail away, 

* Hurrah !’ the boats have left the shore, 

And side by side en ae sail ; 

And pleasant suashine all before, 

Behind, the summer gale. 

But all too rough. the —- sea ;— 

One boat upsets—and then . 
They clap their hands and shout with glee, 

‘* Hurrah! she’s up again.” et 
But on the wave it cannot.live ; 
‘ao ns dey 3 —s 

now a r shout 

‘Hurrah! we'll build another : 
‘ late make ourselves.a little sea— 











as well as respect to the Government. 
(Signed) Faancisco Martinez pz LA Rosa, 
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| Jose Vasquez Fravena, ine 
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A e again? wos 
And when life’g ocean seems too wide Re Baap Sp 
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Canal Tolle-——The tolls collected upon the New 
York Canals, for the weck ending on the 14th May, 
amount to the sum of forty-six thousand five hundred 

ge dollars and twenty-eight eents. The 
total amount collected during the four weeks ending 
on the 14th instant, is $195,018 57.—{Alb. Argus.] 





TOWNSEND & DURFEE, of Palmyra, Manu- 
fac of Railroad Rope, having removed their establish- 
mentio Hudson, under the rame of Durfee, May & Co. offer to 

Rope of any required length (without splice) for in- 
clined planes of Railroads at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of the principa! cities in the United States. Asto 
the yn oy nom the public are referred to J.B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. & H.R. R. Co., Albany; or James Archibald, Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canali and Railroad Company, Carbon 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

udson, Columbia county, New-York, t 
January 29, 1833. 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 


13 SIMON FAIRMAN, of the village of Lansingburgh, in 
the county of Rensselaer, and state of New-York, has invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
with square points. This machine will niake about sixty 6d 
nails, and about forty 10d nails in a minute, and in the same 

rtion larger sizes, even to spikes for ships. The nail is 
| and comes from the machine completely heated to 
redness, that ite capacity for being clenched is good and sure. 
One horse power is sufficient to drive one machine, avd may 
easily be applied where such power for driving machinery is in 
operation, Said Fairman will make, vend and warrant ma- 
ines as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
asthey may be made, and on the most reasonable terms. He 
desires to sellone halfof his patent right forthe use of said 
machines throughout the United States. Any person desiring 
farther information, or to purchase, will please to cal] at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of Lan- 
singburgh.— August 14, 1833. A29 if RM&F 


TO IRON MANUFACTURERS ANDIOWNERS 
OF IRON ORE BEDS. 
JOSEPH GOULDING, of Keesevilir, Essex county, N. Y., 
has invented and patented a Magnetic Separating Machine, for 
separating Iron Ore from the extrancous matter usually fuund 
in connection with, ; and he begs leave to recommend it to the 
especial notice of owners of Ore Beds as possessing qualities of 
great importance, as by the use of it many ore beds can be made 
very valuable, it being spplicable in all cases when the Ore is 
magnetic, 
he quality of the iron made is much improved by the pro- 
cess of separation, indeed good iron can, after separation, be 
made trom ore which would without it be considered not worth 
working. There is alsofound to be a great saving in the trans- 
on of ore, and in time and fuel required to work the same 

ato Iron. 

Mechanics can be furnished at short notice which will sepa- 
rate from half a ton to twenty tons eachjin twenty-four hours. 

J. Goulding also manulactnres to order, Cylindrical Forge and 
Blast Furnace Bellows, of the moat improyed construction, and 
which are successfully used in nearly all the Forges and Fur- 
naces in Clinton and ail the adjoining counties. 

January 20th, 1834. M 1atf 


RAILWAY IRON. 
Flat Bars in 


w3> Ninety-five tons of 1 inch by } inch, | lengthsoi 14016 
200 do. 1} do. do.” | feetcounter sunk 











) 


40 do. 1% do. do. \ holes, endscutat 
800 do. 2 do. do. { anangle of 4 de: 
800 do. 2} do. do. | grees with spli- 

soon expected. | cing plates, nails 
J) to suit. 


250 do. of Edge Railsof 36 lbs. per yard, withthe requisite 

chairs, keys and pins. ; 

rought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter for Loco- 
motive wheels 

Axles of 24, 23, 24, 3, 3}, 34, and 34 inches diameter for Rail- 
wayCars and Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold free of duty, to State Governments 
and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback iaken in 
part paymeat. A. & G. RALSTON, 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples of allthe different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Pine, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in this 
country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
examine them. d7imeowr 


ALBANY SEED-STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE. 
POSITORY 


The subseriber having resumed the charge of th- 
above establishment, is now enabled to furnish tra 
ders and others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 

m very favorable terms, and of the growth of 
i633, warranted of the best quality. 
The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
ing and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold at this estab- 
Fichment excepting t hose raised expressly for it, and by experi 
encedseedsmen; and those kinds imported which cannot be rais- 
ed to perfection in this country; these are from the best houses 
in Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 
It is earnestly requested whenever there are any failures here- 
after, they should be r nted to the subscriber; not that itis 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances, but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 
Auso—French Lucern, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed, genuine Mange! Wurtzel, Yellow Locust, Ruta Baga, and 
Field ip Seeds, well worth the attention of Farmers. 
W. THORBURN, 
347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office.) 
with. ees be had at the Store; if sent for by mail, 
forwarded gratia. Orders solicited early, as the better 
tustice can be done in the execution. 
*,* Mr. Thorburn is also Agent for the following publications, 


to wit :— 
New Yorx Farmer and American Gardener's Magazine. 
Mecuanics’ Magazine and Register of Inventions & Improve- 


"Aarenoas RasinoaD Jovan and Advocate of Internal Im- 
Be ey ppd 
wish themn* by calling at347 North Market street, Albany. 
































STEPHENSON, 


THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, || Builder of a superior style of Passenger Cars for Railroads 


OF PHILADELPHIA, respectfully inform the public, and es 
pecially Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
have become sole proprietors of certain improvements in the 
construction of Locomotive Engines. and other railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 
Engineers, by letters patent from the United States, and that 
they pt my te to execute any orders for the construction off 
Loco ve Engines, Tenders, &c. with which they may be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual tompliance with 
any engagements they may make in reference to this line of 
business. , 

They have already in their possession the requisite appara- 
us for the construction of three classes of engines, viz. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted te travel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 miles per 
hour; a-four ton engine at a speed of 221-2 miles per hour. 
Their performance in other respects will be warranted to equal 
that of the best lish engines of the same class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
ab their durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re- 

rs. 
Tne engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal, 
ive wood, coke, or any other fuel hitherto used in locomotive 
engines. 

he terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode- 
rate, than those on which engines of the same class can be 
procured from abroad. 

All orders for engines, &c. and ether eommunications in re- 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. . 

By order of the Compeny, 
La ILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 
December 2d, 1333. 


For further information on‘ this subiect see No. 49, page 
772 of this Journal. ’ dé 


BAILROAD TURNOUTS, REVOLVING 
PLATFORMS AND SIDELINGS. 

The subscriber having been for some years engaged in con- 
structing turnouts, and inserting the necessary switches and 
fixtures appertaining to the same, on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad,—and as those works on that road will be shortly com 
pleted, he is desirous of being employed by any Railroad Com 
pany requiring work of the above description. 
He will either contract at a fixed price to execute the work, 
he providing all the necessary materials and fixtures, or other- 
wise,—or he will engage himself at a stated salary, 
, Inrelation to his abilities and general character he begs to re- 
fer any Company, disposed te engage him, to the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company. 

Letters can be addressed to him at the Office of Construction 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore. 

a26 6t REUBEN ALER. 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 

3 Compasses ot various sizes and of superior quality 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag- 
aifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assorcment of Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J3l Gt cor rer of Maidenlane. 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

3} The subscriber manufactures all kinde of Instruments in 
hie profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles of 
censtruction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
ured in the United States ; several of which are entirely new: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a Telescope at- 
cached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—also, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Telescopes—and a Levelling Instrument, witha 
Goniometer attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purpo- 
368. M. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 











The following recommendations ave respectfully submitted 
io Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested.§ 

Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply tothy inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
factured by thee, now in use or the Baltimore and Ohio Rail. 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following information 
The whols number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num- 
ber of the ‘‘Improved Compass” iseight. ‘These are all ex. 
elusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They havc 
in fact needed but little repairs, except from accidents to which 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have bean preared by my assistants generally, to any othere 
in use, and the Improved pee is superior to any other de- 
cription of Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rails 
on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the enginee) 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. Itis indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles ef any simple and cheap instrument that I have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now in use for laying ofrails—and in fact, when known, Ithink 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thy friend, 

JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant of Construction 

of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


Philadelphia, February, 1833. 
Having for the last two years made constant use of Mr. 
— ** Patent Improved Compass,” I can safely say I be 
lieve it te be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 
now in use, and as such most cheerfully recommend it to En- 
gincers and Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 


Germantown, February, 1833. 
For a year T have used Instruments made by Mr. W.J. 
Young, of ?hiladelphia, in which he has combined the proper- 
ties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 
T consider these Instruments admirably calculated for layin 











oe as preferable to any.others for that purpose. 


out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engi 


° CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad., 


HENRY 
Germant. and Norrist. Railroad 


mi ly 


ace but are too lengthy, 


No. 264 Elizabethstreet, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 
13> RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examin 
hese Cars; a specimen of which may be seen on that parto 
ae eT and Harlem Railroad, now in operation. 
25t 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS, BOXES AND 
_AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

ig Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels complete 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry, Paterson, N.J. Allorders addressed to the subscribers 
at Paterson, or 60 Wall street, New-York, will be promptly at- 
tendedto. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. 

J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR. 


NOVELTY WORKS, 
Near Dry Dock, New-York. 


13° THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam 
Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Presses, 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Boil 
ers, which are warranted, for safety and economy, to be supe- 
rior to any thing of the kind heretefore used. The fullest 
assurance is given that work shall be done well, and on rea- 
sonable terms. A share of public patronage is respectfully 
solicited. mls 














INSTRUMENTS, 


SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY, 


“Tg? EWIN & HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 53 South street, one door north ofthe Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, eape- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and Keep for sale every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fairterms. Instruments repaired §with care and promptitude. 

For proof of {the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen of 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, 1 now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Olio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given ata much 
earlier period, but was intentionally delayed, in order to afford 
a longer time for the trial of the l.etruments, so that 1 could 
speak with the greater confidence of their merits, ifsuch they 
should be found to possess. 

It is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
ties are considered good, I havea decided preference for.those 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
lasttwelve months, except from the occasional imperfection of 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments are liable 

They possess a firmness and stability, and at the same time 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged in their construction. 

Ican with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments of superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers? instruinents 
of your Manufacture, am ticularly Spirit levels, and Survey- 
or’s Compasses ; and take pleasure in ao my opinion 
ofthe excellence ofthe workmanship. The parts of the levels 
appeared well proportiened to secure facility in use, and accu- 
x and permanency in adjustments. 

hese instruments seemed to me to possess all the modern 
improvement of construction, of which so many. have been 
made within these few years; and I have no doubt but they 
will give every satisfaction when used in the field, 
WILLIAM HOWARD, U. S. Civil Engineer. 


Baltimore, May Ist, 1833. 


To Messrs Ewin'and Heartte— As'yow have asked meto give | 


my opinion of the merits of those instruments of your manu. 


tacture which I have either used or examined, I cheerfully state © 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming aquainted with © 


their qualities have gone, I have great reason to think well of 


the skill displayed in their construction. The neatness oftheir | 


workmanship has been the subject of frequent remark’ by my 
self, and of the accuracy of their performance I have received 
satisfactory assurance from others, whose opinion I respect, 
and who have had them for a considerabletime in use. The 
efforts you have made since yous establishment in, this city, to 
relieve us of the uecessity of sending elaewhere for whai we 

may want in our line, deserve the unqualifieda an 
our warmencouragement. ‘Wishing you al) the success which 

your enterprize so wel! merits, 1 remain, yours, &e. 
. H. LATROBE, 
Civil Engineerin the service efthe Baltimore and Ohio Railj 
road Company. 

A number of other letters are in our possesion and might be 
Pplication, to bs: sage tal ge» a 
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